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NATIVE COUNCILS AND NATIVE COURTS 
IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By H. Ian Hocsin 


EALIZING that primitive peoples can never learn to govern themselves unless 
4 given opportunities for practice, the authorities in the British Solomon Islands 
' Protectorate recently decided to take the momentous step of establishing Native 
- Councils and Courts. One of the Sub-districts selected for the initial experiments 
was North Malaita, where in 1933 I carried out an intensive field study, collecting 
material subsequently published in my book Experiments in Civilization (Routledge, 
London, 1939). I have just had the good fortune to revisit this area and in the 
present paper propose to give an account of the administrative changes and the 
people’s reaction to them. 


LAW AND ORDER IN EARLY TIMES 


The important social unit in North Malaita is the local group numbering in 
' generai thirty to forty families. The natives live in isolated homesteads, not villages, 
but the country is divided into named districts, and the persons occupying the 
settlements within the same area are united by their common attachment to the 
soil, by their blood bond, and, above all, by their mutual dependence. Many 
everyday tasks demand collaboration, and all have to combine when a new house is 
built, for example, or ground cleared for a new garden, or a fence erected to protect 

it from the pigs. 


Each district group in former times had its own leader to maintain order and 
manage its affairs. To call this man a chief, as has been the custom, is to give an 
exaggerated impression of his dignity. He was but the headman of a small group, 
which in the most exceptional circumstances probably never exceeded one hundred 
and fifty members ; moreover, he depended for authority far more on his personal 


qualifications of industry and generosity than on his descent or birth. The son of 
A 
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a well-established leader began with many initial advantages, and the memory of a 
famous father carried great weight if a man was himself able, but one who was lazy 
or mean, no matter what his ancestry, had not the smallest chance of holding office. 


Events of importance in the life of the family were celebrated with feasts and 
distributions, and a man’s prestige in the community was directly proportional to 
the amount of food which he gave away. A person ambitious to rise to the top of 
the social ladder had simply to work until he had accumulated sufficient wealth 
to hold feasts more frequently than anyone else and be more lavish with his gifts. 
Acceptance of his presents had the effect of putting the members of the group under 
an obligation, which, being unable to repay in kind, they discharged by placing their 
services at his disposal. Even after his formal appointment as leader, however, 
he had no opportunity for resting on his laurels, for there was almost always a rival 
eager to displace him. 


The place of the leader in the district group is well summed up by his title, 
which might be translated as “centre man” (mgwane-tnoto, literally, ‘‘ man in the 
middle’). He was like a banyan, the natives explain, which, though the biggest 
and tallest in the forest, is still a tree like the rest. But, just becaus@ it exceeds all 
others, the banyan gives support to more lianas and creepers, provides more food for 
the birds, and gives better protection against sun and rain. In similar fashion, the 
leader gathered more people about him than ordinary persons, had larger gardens 
and greater wealth, and was better able to safeguard himself in dealing with other 
groups. 

It was the duty of the leader, in the words of an informant, “ to give his followers 
food, to give them valuables, to give them direction, to give them justice.” They 
looked to him to entertain them with regular feasts, to help them make as fine a 
showing as possible with their own small distributions, to feed them in times of 
drought or pestilence, to contribute to the bride-price on the occasion of their 
marriage, to organize their communal undertakings, such as trading expeditions 
and the erection of ceremonial houses, to adjust their differences, to make claims for 
compensation on their behalf or avenge them when injuries had been committed 
by members of other groups, and to protect them from unjust demands if they 
themselves were accused of doing wrong. 


The leader was of considerable importance also in religious affairs, in that it 
was his duty to make most of the sacrifices, on which the prosperity of the whole 
group was thought to depend. Human affairs were supposed to flourish not merely 
on account of the efforts of men but by virtue also of the spiritual power exerted 
by the ancestors. The goodwill of these beings was secured by offerings, and it 
was believed that afterwards the crops would thrive, the pigs multiply, trade give 
satisfactory returns, and health improve. 


Maintaining order within the group did not, as a rule, call for much effort. 
The members, as was mentioned, were dependent upon one another for assistance 
in carrying out everyday tasks, and the knowledge that an offence against a neighbour 
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would lead to the forfeiture of his help was usually sufficient to curb even the most 
quarrelsome. But if troubles occurred, the leader could always be appealed to for 
a decision. In general, he berated both parties and urged them to forget their 
differences, though, if one man had interfered with the property of another, the 
damage was always assessed and payment insisted upon. Persons who consistently 
made a nuisance of themselves could be banished from the district, though this 
was rarely necessary. 


Leaders of adjoining districts always arranged a meeting if the followers of the 
one had injured those of the other. The incident was discussed amicably, and, on a 
course of action having been agreed upon, they combined to see that it was carried 
out. There was no tribunal of the headmen from the whole area, however, and, 
when offences involving persons from distant places were committed, the wronged 
individual had either to take the law into his own hands or else entrust the matter 
to his leader. 


Sorcery provided an effective means of securing redress for minor injuries and 
insults, persons with a slight grievance being usually satisfied with performing black 
magic to inflict their enemy with disease. As the rites were invariably carried out in 
secret, the latter was unaware of what was believed to be in store for him and hence 
never frightened himself into a severe illness. Yet the fact that native health was 
always poor, there being no knowledge of even the elementary principles of hygiene, 
meant that he was almost certain to have to spend a few days in bed before the 
lapse of many months. The sorcerer was accordingly satisfied that his magic had 
been effective and that his victim was paying for his misdeeds. 


Rather more serious offences, such as the seduction of a young girl, usually led 
to a demand for compensation. The injured party put the affair in the hands of 
his leader, who straightway reported the occurrence to the leader of the group to 
which the person accused belonged. Valuables were, as a rule, handed over without 
delay, though sometimes armed warriors had to be sent to issue a reminder. 


Murder and adultery, the worst crimes, were, on the other hand, almost invariably 
followed by blood vengeance. The leader called a conference of the group, and if 
all were decided that the offence must be avenged, they took their weapons, sur- 
rounded the house of the wrongdoer, and put him to death. If this man’s relatives 
agreed that the wrath of the avengers was justified and that he had merited his fate, 
compensation was accepted and the matter considered closed. But at times they 
were rather of the opinion that the killing was an affront to be wiped out with further 
bloodshed, and another expedition was then organized to take the head of one of the 
killers. A vendetta followed, murder succeeding murder until the whole matter 
was finally settled with a pitched battle in which each side strove to annihilate the 
other. Yet it would be wrong to conclude that Malaita was continually immersed 
in a blood bath. Figures are not available, but I formed the impression that the risk 
of death by violence was no greater thar the risk of death by accident in the streets 
of a European city. 
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LAW AND ORDER FROM IQIO TO 1940 

The main government station on Malaita, situated at Rarasu, on Auke Harbour, 
was opened in 1909, though the island was not in complete control till 1927. By 
that date fighting had ceased, and all serious disputes were referred to the District 
Officer for settlement. The Solomons are a veritable Babel, and, as officials could 
not be expected to learr so many native languages, courts were conducted in pidgin 
English. The law which the District Officer administered was in theory the legal 
code of England except for certain matters specifically covered by ordinances issued 
under the Pacific Order in Council of 1893 by the High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. The bulk of these latter referred to the prohibition of the supply of ammuni- 
tion and intoxicating liquor to the natives and the regulation of their engagement 
and employment by Europeans. 

To assist him, the District Officer had a small force of armed police, and, in 
addition, there were certain native officials. The island was split into a series of 
territorial divisions, known as Administrative Sub-districts, each of which had an 
area of about one hundred square miles and an approximate population of two 
thousand five hundred. A Headman was selected for each, a couple of Assistant 
Headmen, and two or three minor dignitaries somewhat inappropriately known as 
Village Constables. The headman had the duty of acting as intermediary between 
the Administration and the people. All orders were issued through him, and he 
reported native grievances to the government representative. He was also expected 
to arrest those accused of crimes, and, when a dispute occurred, to assemble the 
witnesses and place the matter in the hands of the District Officer. 

At the time of my stay in North Malaita in 1933, however, much of the old 
culture still flourished in the interior, where nearly half the population was living, 
and each district group here still had its leader. These men no longer led their armies 
on raids to avenge murder and adultery, but they held feasts, contributed to the young 
men’s bride-price, directed communal undertakings, and offered sacrifices to the 
ancestors. Strictly speaking, they had no right to intervene in the squabbles of 
their followers, but a visit to Rarasu took nearly a week, and, rather than submit 
to such delay, the members of the group accepted their decisions. 

Near the coast, on the other hand, many of the old customs had been abandoned. 
In this area nearly everyone had embraced Christianity and looked upon the past 
with disapproval. The most striking change was the complete disappearance of 
the old system of leadership. The organization responsible for the conversion of the 
bulk of the natives, the South Seas Evangelical Mission, takes the strongest exception 
to feasts, which are claimed, quite wrongly, to destroy family life and to be both 
wasteful and liable to lead to immorality (I quote from explicit statements by one 
of the principal officers of the Mission, Mr. Norman Deck), and, though the other 
missions do not take such a strong view, they offer no encouragement. The distribu- 
tions and displays of the past had thus been given up, and there was accordingly no 
means by which anyone could advance himself, no matter how vaulting his ambition. 
Order was in consequence maintained solely by the District Officer and the Headman. 
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I have discussed the natives’ attitude to the Government controls of this period 
at length elsewhere, but it will not be out of place to repeat that they regarded the 
whole legal system, with its magistrate, court room and advocates, as completely 
alien ; moreover, they strongly resented the breach with their traditions. ‘“‘ You 
are familiar with the white man’s law—it comes from the place of your birth and 
belongs to you,” one of my friends remarked. ‘“‘ But to us this Jaw is different. 
In olden days we used to behave as our fathers did before us. When in our talks 
together you have asked me, why did I do this or that, have I not replied, ‘ It is the 
custom ; my father did it of old?’ To-day these things have changed. The white 
man has come and tells us we must forget our fathers and behave instead like his 
father. But we cannot forget them so soon.” 

Again, although the authorities were usually obeyed, fear of penalties carried 
greater weight than any belief that the orders were just and reasonable. - Another 
of my informants summed up the situation with the statement, “In olden days we 
did this or that without stopping to think was it right—we had no need to, because 
we always knew. But now we have to say to ourselves, ‘ Will the white man tell me 
that this thing I want to do is wrong and put me in prison for it?’ ” The criminal, 
far from being condemned by public opinion and ostracized, was often treated as 
an object of sympathy ; and punishment, resented as unmerited and unjust, all too 
often had no educative effect on anyone, least of all on the person most concerned. 


Law AND ORDER TO-DAY 


It is with the object of returning to the solid foundations of the past and giving 
the people a greater say in the conduct of their affairs that reforms are now being 
carried out. Recognition is being given to the heads of the smaller social units, 
either the village or, in the case of North Malaita, the district, and in each Adminis- 
trative Sub-district a council and court are being set up. 

These community heads, selected on the advice of the Headman, are being 
appointed as elders to represent the Administration and maintain order within their 
own groups. Government instructions, therefore, instead of being issued by the 
Headman direct, are now passed on to the elders for transmission. The elders 
also form a council whose duty it is to advise the Headman on all matters related 
to the running of the Sub-district. No directions have as yet been written down for 
the guidance of the native officials on Malaita, but the paper prepared by the District 
Officer of Guadalcanal for use on that island is given as an appendix to this account. 
It is unfortunate that, apart from their duties as members of the council, nothing is 
said about the elders. 

The Headman sits as President of the Native Court, and his Assistants are 
also present, including one who acts as clerk, but at least six Elders must be in 
attendance as well, and no judgment is valid unless these have been consulted. 
Three types of case are dealt with, criminal cases, civil cases, and native customary 
cases. Major crimes, such as murder, rape and incest, must still be brought before 
the District Officer, but the Native Court is entrusted with all matters which can be 
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adequately punished by a fine of up to £5 or imprisonment for up to one month. 
In civil cases, too, the District Officer must be approached if the property in dispute 
has a value in excess of {10, but for property worth a smaller amount the Native 
Court is allowed to have its say. From the decisions of the court in native customary 
cases there is no appeal, but persons found guilty of a crime or civil offence are 
allowed, if dissatisfied with the verdict, to put themselves into the hands of the 
District Officer, who grants them a new trial. 


Convicts may be sent either to the government station to serve their sentences 
or kept in the Sub-district. Headmen are permitted to establish their own gaols, 
but up to the present none of them has done so. If the sentence is a short one, they 
usually let the criminal remain at home, though during the day he has to work hard 
at tasks which are of benefit to the whole community, such as clearing roads or 
repairing bridges. Confining him in a gaol would raise insuperable difficulties with 
regard to food, a prison garden being wholly impractical, since sometimes for weeks 
at a time there would be no one to look after it. 


North Malaita, as was mentioned, was one of the areas selected for the earliest 
experiments, the first Elders being appointed in 1940. The Headman, Maekali, 
an old friend of mine for whom the natives also have the greatest admiration and 
respect, told me of his consciousness of a difficulty when his advice was sought on 
their selection. The heathen districts, with a population of almost a thousand, 
presented no problems, for they had their traditional leaders who already wielded 
authority ; but what was he to do about the fifteen hundred leaderless Christians ? 
“ Among the heathens each place possessed a leader with power, power which had 
nothing to do with the Government,” he pointed out. ‘‘ His people had obeyed 
him long before the thought of appointing elders occurred to anyone, and, as they 
were still obeying him, all I had to do was to tell out his name. But in the districts 
where the inhabitants were Christians nobody was obeyed. You know quite well 
without my saying it again that Christians don’t hold feasts, and that without feasts 
we can’t have leaders. So here on the coast near the mission stations there was no 
one to give orders. Why, if anybody had tried to tell his neighbours what to do, 
they’d have started laughing at him or told him to mind his own business.” The 
only possible course of action was to select the men who appeared to be of out- 
standing personality. As Maekali well realized, however, these were ‘‘ Government 
Elders,” backed up by external influence, in contrast with the “ native Elders,’’ who 
needed no such support. The numbers at the present time are respectively thirty- 
three and thirty-two. 


The Council of Elders meets regularly on the first Thursday in the month in the 
Court House, a large building erected for the purpose close to the Government Rest 
House in the centre of the Sub-district. At one end there is a dais for the Headman 
and at the other benches for the Elders, of whom about forty usually attend. In 
the centre is an open space, with a form along one side for the two Assistant Headmen 
and clerk. No accommodation is provided for spectators, but the walls of the 
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building are only four feet high, projecting eaves giving adequate protection against 
the weather, and anyone interested is able to watch from the outside. 

Proceedings are opened by Maekali requesting the clerk to read out any 
Government instructions received during the preceding month. These are then 
explained and discussed, and afterwards the Elders bring up any matters which 
seem to them to be of importance. When everybody has spoken his fill, the meeting 
is wound up with a reminder of their duties. The Administration expects them to 
look after the members of their district, Maekali tells them, and they must see to it 
that the gardens are properly tilled, houses kept in repair, precautions taken against 
the spread of epidemics, and offenders brought to justice. To preserve the health 
of the community they must make certain that their followers do not allow the pigs 
to wander about the homesteads and keep watch to see that proper latrines are 
constructed and all rubbish buried in the bush, and, to maintain order, they must 
issue warnings against quarrelling, stealing, and sexual irregularity. If, however, 
a dispute occurs, and they themselves are unable to settle it, the parties must be 
persuaded to refer the matter to the Native Court. Crimes must also be reported, 
and the persons responsible brought before the court. 


The Council having concluded its business, the assembly immediately resolves 
itself into the Native Court. The clerk announces the first case, and plaintiff, 
defendant and witnesses file in, taking their stand in a line facing the central space 
but along the opposite wall to that occupied by the form on which the Assistant 
Headman and the clerk sit. All remarks are addressed to Maekali as President but 
are easily overheard by the Elders, who are seated at the same distance but at the 
opposite end of the house. Oaths are not as a rule administered, though an occasional 
heathen insists on swearing in the traditional form. ‘‘ If I do not speak the truth,” 
he declaims, ‘‘ may I heap excrement on the heads of my ancestors.”” It is believed 
that if afterwards he told a lie he would assuredly be smitten with some dread 
disease. 


The case begins with Maekali inviting the plaintiff to tell his story. The 
defendant follows, and each then calls his witnesses. All are allowed to speak without 
interruption, questions being reserved till the end. The plaintiff has his turn first, 
then the defendant, and not till both have finished do Maekali and the Elders ask 
for the points which are not clear to be elucidated. Once everything has been set 
forth, he enquires what should be done. Each with an opinion to offer speaks, and, 
on agreement being reached, he delivers the verdict. 


To prevent argument in native customary cases, the Elders were some time 
ago persuaded to decide what were to be regarded as offences and how much compen- 
sation should be allowed for each. The list, which is given below as Appendix A, 
was then written in the back of the book of Court records. Nowadays, if it is clear 
that the defendant is in the wrong, the clerk is asked to read out the usual penalty. 
For crimes and civil offences precedent serves as a guide, and all know quite well 
that the punishment for stealing five shillings, for example, is imprisonment for 
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so long, and that, if a pig has broken into a garden, so much money must be paid 
for every hundred taro destroyed. 

At the court which I attended in October, 1943, I was most impressed with the 
general keenness. The two longest cases took up thirty-five minutes each, and in 
one, of the forty-two Elders present, twenty-six spoke, and in the other thirty-one. 
I myself rather missed a summing-up of the evidence but decided afterwards that 
this was unnecessary. In a small native community everyone knows everyone 
else’s business, and matters in dispute are already common property before the 
proceedings begin. 

Maekali’s willingness to allow free discussion pleased me particularly, for I had 
been afraid lest he might have imposed his own point of view too much. “ No,” 
said an Elder, ‘‘ he always lets us decide what is to be done. We tell him what to 
say, he doesn’t tell us. He makes himself our mouthpiece.” 

Everything was done in a thoroughly dignified manner, smoking and betel 
chewing being forbidden, and all were most attentive. At the same time, there was 
an all-pervading camaraderie totally lacking in European courts of law, where each 
is a stranger to the rest. A large crowd, probably nearly five hundred, stood around 
the walls in silence watching. Most of them had brought food, and, at the conclusion 
of the business, all sat down in small groups and partook of a meal. If nothing else 
was achieved, here, at least, was an opportunity for the inhabitants of the Sub- 
district to become better acquainted with one another. 


NATIVE REACTIONS 


The heathens are for the most part indifferent to the Government’s gesture 
in recognizing their leaders. ‘‘ These men used to look after us and do still,”’ was 
the usual. swer to my enquiries. ‘‘ They give us feasts and make sacrifices for us 
just as they always did. Calling them Elders hasn’t made any difference.’’ The 
Christians express resentment, however, at having some one picked out and set 
above them. “ The man isn’t a real leader,” they say, “‘ and, if it weren’t for the 
Government, he’d not be giving us orders.”” Many of the Christian Elders them- 
selves agree, and it is significant that, while not a single heathen has asked to be 
relieved of his title, several Christians have made the request. Only one heathen 
Elder, too, has been dismissed—he expressed anti-British sentiments during the 
period of Japanese occupation in 1942—but no less than eight Christians have 
proved to be incompetent. A glance at the accompanying analysis of cases reveals 
that, although only one heathen Elder has had to bring any of his followers to court 
for disobedience, twenty-two cases are recorded from amongst the Christians. 

When told to do something or reproved for their negligence, the Christians are 
apt to grumble, ‘“‘ Why was this man selected to be superior ? The Government is 
behind him now, but, if we had him alone, we’d tell him what we think of him.” 
One man lost his temper and reproved his Elder in my hearing. ‘‘ You think you're 
a leader just because the District Officer made you an Elder,” he scoffed. ‘‘ Remember 
he chose you, we didn’t. Who are you, anyway? Are you any different from me ? 
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Of course, you aren’t. You’re arubbish man. You never gave a feast in your life. 
If you want our respect you’d better start giving them quick.” The Elder might 
well have issued a threat in reply, but, as he afterwards confessed, he was too ashamed. 
“Tt was all true,” he sighed. ‘‘ The District Officer has set me up to do his work, 
but I haven’t any power of my own. The heathens listen to their leader because 


he gives them feasts and makes them presents and offers up sacrifices for them, but 
I’ve done none of these things.” 


The establishment of a Native Court, on the other hand, is criticized by only a 
small minority, a handful of Mission teachers, and, though perhaps a quarter of the 
Christians with whom I discussed the subject had little to say, the rest of the popula- 
tion, especially the heathens, were enthusiastic. The verdicts are said to be just 
and reasonable, and Maekali is singled out for special praise for accepting the opinions 
of the Elders. ‘‘ He is not like the District Officer, who sits all alone,” one man 
stated. ‘‘ He has all the others there and listens to what they say.” 


At the same time, the fact that the Court is not a native institution is often 
mentioned. The Elders believe that they were appointed “to help the District 
Officer” merely because he had too much work to do, and Kwanggaina’o, an old infor- 
mant of mine who can always sum up a situation with an apt metaphor, spoke of “ the 
wall built between the law of the past and the law of to-day.” The general attitude 
is well illustrated by an incident which took place during the visit of the Resident 
Commissioner. He wondered whether he ought to refrain from putting in an 
appearance at the Court, thus emphasizing that the Administration looked upon 
it as the people’s own concern, or whether he ought to attend as a gesture of politeness. 
I put the question to Maekali, who immediately replied, ‘ But the Court doesn’t 
belong to us: we never had Courts before: it’s a Government affair: the people 
would be offended if the Commissioner stayed away.” 


The acknowledgment of the importance of native customary law seems to give 
greatest pleasure, and the fact that justice can now be secured not merely when a 
person’s actions have been displeasing to the Administration but also when he has 
done something which the people alone consider to be an offence calls for frequent 
comment. Several men claimed that they feel more confident, too, at having the 
case discussed by their fellow tribesmen, who are aware of the background and 
relevant circumstances. Nervousness, they said, was also reduced to the minimum 
in the informal atmosphere of the Native Court, and, if called upon to speak, they 
are no longer too embarrassed to open their mouths. Finally, they appreciate having 
the arguments conducted in the vernacular rather than in pidgin English. ‘‘ There’d 
be nothing wrong with pidgin English,” stated one informant, “‘ if we could be certain 
that the District Officer understood it : after all, we speak it just as fluently as our 
mother tongue. But, if you were to hear some of the District Officers talking, 
you’d know at once that they couldn’t be expected to follow one-half of what we're 
saying.” I hasten to add that a few District Officers speak excellent pidgin; but 
the charge against the majority is probably well founded. 
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The Mission teachers base their objections on the presence of heathen Elders. 
It is wholly improper, they maintain, for a Christian to be tried by anything but 
a Christian tribunal. In the beginning these strictures carried such weight that, 
despite a proportion of only two heathens to every three Christians, two-thirds of 
the cases were for two years brought by the former. From then onwards, however, 
the converts apparently began thinking for themselves, and they now submit their 
troubles without the slightest hesitation. ‘‘ The Native Court is just, even if some 
of the Elders are heathens,” one man remarked. ‘‘ So why should I hesitate to go 
before it?” 


According to my most intimate friends, several of the teachers are resentful also 
at not having been invited to become members of the Court. As heads of the Church 
community, they feel that they are entitled to official recognition, and their advice, 
they say, would enable disputes between Mission converts to be settled according 
to divine principles laid down by God in the Bible for man’s guidance. Maekali 
is keenly aware of the danger of allowing such interference and has set his face, in 
my opinion wisely, against the appointment of teachers even as Elders of Christian 
districts. I was informed, nevertheless, that in the Tae Lagoon Sub-district, which 
adjoins North Malaita, two native priests of the Melanesian Mission, the organization 
sponsored by the Anglican Church, have forced themselves on the Headman, who is 
himself a pillar of the same Mission, having been educated in his youth as a teacher, 
and now sit with him on the Bench. How much influence they have I cannot say, 
for I spent only a few days in this area, but I suspect that troubles may lie ahead. 
Many of the people are heathens, and, as well as Anglicans, there are also converts 
of the South Seas Evangelical Mission, the Roman Catholic Mission, and the Seventh 
Day Adventist Mission. 


The indignation of a native priest when hauled before the North Malaita Court 
for retaining goods to which he was alleged to have no claim is also worth recording. 
These men, it should be noted, have had a better education than the average and 
sometimes feel somewhat superior in consequence} When asked to make a state- 
ment, he flew into a rage, strode across the Court and knocked the pencil out of the 
clerk’s hand, and then offered to fight anyone in the “ ignorant assembly ’’ who 
wished to sit in judgment on him. Acting under Maekali’s instructions, the Elders 
seized him and threw him outside. 


EUROPEAN REACTIONS 


The four Solomon Island missionaries, representing three different Mission 
Societies, with whom I discussed Native Courts were without exception opposed to 
them. The people are as yet too ignorant and inexperienced, they insisted, to be 
entrusted with judicial powers, three of them offering as proof the fact that many of 
the cases heard are utterly trivial. I am unaware of the basis for these statements, 
and can only say that there is no record of any matter which either the natives or I 


myself would regard as unimportant in any of the records which I examined. 
Cc 
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I should not normally have expected the views of missionaries to have carried 
undue weight with Government personnel, but Maekali informed me that the District 
Officer took no action against a Catholic Father who refused to permit one of his 
converts to serve a sentence. This official had returned to Malaita after a long 
period elsewhere a few months before my arrival, but, as he was on leave during my 
visit, I had no opportunity for learning his views. The natives are convinced, 
however, that he disapproves of their Court wholeheartedly. He not only declined 
to take action against this missionary, they state, but also refused to discipline the 
native priest who behaved so offensively. This District Officer, too, recently 
prohibited the North Malaita Court from passing sentences of imprisonment, a fact 
which accounts for the small number of cases heard during the last three sittings. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


My stay in the Solomons was on this occasion too short to enable me to make a 
detailed study of the Courts in other Sub-districts, but, comparing the success in 
North Malaita with two obvious failures, I am convinced that one of the most 
important considerations in the initial stages is the ability of the Headmen. The 
men selected must be noteworthy, like Maekali, for their wisdom, for their character, 
for their integrity, and above all, for their devotion to their people. But the District 
Officer’s duty does not end here : he must make certain all the time that they continue 
to be alive to their obligations and in no way neglect them. Power may turn the 
head of even the most promising, and frequent enquiries must be made to find out 
whether popular goodwill is being maintained. The aim of the authorities is to 
teach self-government, an object which will be no nearer achievement by a transfer 
of rule from an alien District Officer to a number of petty dictators—dictators, 
moreover, who would derive their power from the same source and thus, despite the 
colour of their skin, be as foreign to the native culture as he is himself. 


But the Government itself is not free from responsibility : if good men are to 
remain interested, the job must be made attractive to them. The maximum salary 
paid to a Headman at present is {12 per annum, the wages of an ordinary labourer, 
who, however, has his quarters, rations, clothing and tobacco provided in addition. 
It is scarcely surprising that all are dissatisfied and that some should be contemplating 
resignation ; indeed, I am myself surprised that they remain honest, especially 
since the work takes up so much time that they have often to neglect their gardens, 
a serious matter for married men with families. They should be offered not less, 
I think, than £50 per annum, with a pension on retirement, and corresponding 
increases might also be made to the salaries of their Assistants. 


The time may not yet be ripe for it, but I believe that many Headmen might 
benefit also from acquaintance with some other Dependency where the form of 
administration is already somewhat more advanced. I suggest that serious considera- 
tion be given to sending perhaps half a dozen after the war for two or three months 
to study the Native Courts of Fiji or the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
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The conflict of Church and State has been mentioned. To function properly 
the Courts must clearly be free from Mission influence, for the people will soon lose 
faith if they see converts flouting the decisions. Missionaries who try to prevent 
sentences from being carried out should in my view be punished themselves. It is 
essential also to maintain the Court’s dignity, and native priests guilty of contempt, 
even when they are well educated, must be dealt with severely. 

The notion of a Sub-district prison is, I think, best abandoned and official 
cognizance might now be taken of the present scheme of setting the convicts 
community tasks and allowing them to sleep at night in their own homes. 

The biggest problem of all, however, is how to make the Christian Elders 
independent of external backing. In Experiments in Civilization I suggested an 
attempt to secure Mission co-operation in a revival of feasts. Further acquaintance 
with the islands has convinced me that such an effort would be doomed to failure : 
the traditional form of leadership is in the Mission areas not moribund, as I had 
supposed, but dead. The one practical solution came from Maekali. Government 
schools must be established, he said, and the people given specific instruction in the 
necessity for leadership. Those who show themselves apt can be taught during 
childhood how to exercise authority for the common good, and the rest ought to be 
trained to follow and advise them. Island democracy, in other words, no less than 
its European counterpart, demands a foundation of education. 


H. Ian Hocsin. 


APPENDIX A 


NaTIVE CusTOMARY LAW 


The following notes incorporate the information set out in the back of the Court 
Records (see p. 263). The ¢afuls’ae referred to is a unit of ‘“‘ native currency,” valued 
at about £3, consisting of a set of ten strings of shell discs, each string being a fathom 
in length. Porpoise teeth are also used as “ currency,” being worth a shilling for 
five. 


Law of Single Girls. 


The penalty for seducing a single girl, if the man refuses to marry her, is two 
tafuls’ ae. 

A youth who takes a single girl into his homestead without her guardian’s 
permission, or into the bush when no chaperon is present, is liable to be called on to 
pay a tafuli’ae in compensation. 

The penalty for slandering a girl is a tafuli’ae. 


Law of Suitors (mu’a). 
At marriage a woman must inform her husband of the names of her other 


suitors. Should she fail to do so, the husband may demand a éafuls’ae from her 
kinsfolk. 
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These suitors must now take care to avoid her. Should they speak to her, 
utter her name to anyone else, or enter her house or garden, even if unaware of her 
presence, the husband may demand a tafuli’ae from them. Should they enter another 
house or garden whilst she is there, he may demand fifty porpoise teeth. 


If a man gives any of the woman’s possessions, or food which she has grown or 
cooked, to one of her suitors, even though unaware of their previous relationship, 
he is liable to have to pay the husband thirty porpoise teeth. The husband is also 
entitled to thirty porpoise teeth if any of the suitors’ possessions are given to the 
wife. 


Law of Wives. 


If a wife goes visiting without her husband’s permission, her kinsfolk are liable 
to a demand for a tafult’ae. 


The penalty for sheltering a runaway wife is a tafuli’ae. 


The penalty for having sexual intercourse in another man’s house is a tafuli’ae 
(this applies even to the offspring of the owner). 


Law of Swearing (kwala-la). 


The penalty for swearing at a person in any of the following ways is a tafuli’ae: 
“You are the excrement of [your dead father],” “‘ You are the excrement of your 
ancestors,” “‘ You are the excrement of a cemetery (mbi’u ambu),’’ “‘ You are the 
excrement of your bow (mbast),”’ ‘‘ You are the excrement of your magical spell for 
courage (ramoa),’’ ‘‘ You are the excrement of the Cordyline leaves which you wear 
in your belt at dances (re’e filu),” ‘‘ You are the excrement of [a living woman),” 
“‘ Eat the excrement of [a living woman],” “ Fat the anus of [a living woman].”— 


Swearing in the first three ways is insulting to the person’s ancestors and in the 
second three ways to his reputation for courage and warlike prowess ; in swearing 
in the third three ways the references to excrement in conjunction with the name of 
a particular woman who is still alive constitutes the insult. 


The penalty for swearing at a person in any of the following ways is twenty 
porpoise teeth: ‘‘ You are the excrement of your garden,” “‘ You are the excrement 
of your bespelled taro (ota nga’ia),” ‘‘ You are the excrement of the women’s latrine,” 
“‘ You are the excrement of women’s intestines (ongga kini),’’ ‘‘ You are the excrement 
of afterbirth (mburt ngwela),’”’ ‘‘ You are the excrement of the house for menstruating 
women (mbisi),”” ““ You are the excrement of the intestines of all the women at the 
market (ongga na waisia),”’ ‘‘ You are the anus of a crowd of women (ngae na mbara),” 
“Eat excrement ! (ania toko).” 


It is of interest to note that insulting references to a person’s garden are con- 
sidered to be less serious than insulting references to his courage : also that references 
to the excrement of women in general, no names being mentioned, are not as offensive 
as references to the excrement of a particular woman. 
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Law of Fifili. 
A man may declare certain of his possessions to be sacred. Anyone who 
interferes with them is liable to a penalty of a tafuli’ae. 


Law of Respect for the Dead (fata mae, literally ‘‘ happy death.”’) 


For five days after a death the neighbours must refrain from beating their gongs, 
killing any of their pigs, making new water-bottles, blackening their teeth, painting 
their faces, cutting their hair, felling trees, burning bamboos (which go off with a 
loud report), stamping their feet, and digging up a certain variety of large yams. 
Failure to observe these restrictions renders them liable to a penalty of a tafuli’ae. 


Law of the Cemetery (mbi’u ambu). 


If a pig enters a cemetery and roots in a grave, the relatives of the dead man 
may demand a ¢tafuli’ae from the owner. 


The penalty for making a garden too close to a cemetery is ten porpoise teeth. 


Law of Childbirth and Menstruation. 


After a birth, the mother must remain thirty days alone in a special but (mbiss) 
and then thirty days more in another hut which the women, though not the men, 
are allowed to visit. 

Menstruating women must spend seven days in a special hut (mb#ss) in the bush, 
having no contact with anyone else. Even their water bottles must be filled from 
a stream which other people do not use. 

Should a woman who ought to be in her mbist hut approach a garden, her husband 
is liable to a demand for a tafuli’ae from the owner. 


Law of Sexual Intercourse. 


If a couple have sexual intercourse during the night, they may not visit their 
garden for two days; if they have intercourse during the day, they may not visit 
the garden for thirty days. 


Courting couples must keep away from the garden for two days after they have 
been together. 


Law of the Grave. 
Men who have buried a body must remain secluded for seven days. 


Law of Homicide. 
A man who has killed another must remain secluded for several months (the 


period varies). He must avoid women, keep away from the gardens, and eat 
uncultivated foods. 
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Law of the Priest (aufia). 

A priest who has offered up a sacrifice must remain in seclusion for a month. 
(When carrying out the ritual following the death of his predecessor he has sometimes 
to avoid his wife for several years.) 


APPENDIX B 


{The document which follows was prepared by Major D. C. C. Trench for the 
‘use of native officials in Guadalcanal, where he was at the time District Officer. ] 


Duties oF District OFFICIALS 


The Headman, under the District Officer, is the representative of the Government 
in his Sub-district. He is also the representative of the people to the Government. 
On him rests the chief responsibility for the good order of the Sub-district and the 
execution of Government policy within it, though in these matters he should always 
take advice from his subordinate officials and the members of the Native Council. 

The Headman is President of the Native Court in his Sub-district and must see 
that justice is done in the Court. He also has the duty of advising the District 
Officer in all matters relating to the Sub-district. 


The District Headman is also responsible for organizing the work of the people 
and seeing that work which concerns everybody is properly carried out. For the 
duration of the war he must also call together any workers he may be asked by the 
District Officer to provide for meeting military needs. 

The District Headman must not meddle in religious affairs (which should be 
left to the teachers or pagan religious leaders), except that he must see to it that all 
men are allowed to worship as they please without interference and are not dis- 
criminated against in any way for their beliefs. 

The Headman’s work is difficult and important, and he can be justly proud of 
his position. He should always do his work to the best of his ability, remembering 
that to do less than his best is to betray his people. 


The Assistant Headman must carry out the Headman’s orders and assist him 
in every way. In particular he is responsible to the Headman for the supervision 
of the prisoners confined in the Sub-district gaol. 


The Village Constables, subject to the Headman’s orders, are responsible for 
the good order of their villages. 


The Village Council, consisting of a convenient number of men of standing in 
the native community (for example, the heads of lines) appointed by the District 
Officer on the recommendation of the Headman, has the duty of advising the Head- 
man on all matters, but especially those relating to native custom. The members 
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of the Council must take turns in sitting on the Native Court, at least six being present 
every time the Court meets. 


The Native Clerk is responsible for keeping the minutes of the Native Court, for 
the collection and safe-keeping of all fines and Court fees, and the rendering of a 
proper account of them to the District Officer. He must also keep a record of all 
births, deaths, and marriages in the Sub-district. 


The Dresser is responsible for medical treatment in the Sub-district. Under 
the general supervision of the Headman, he carries out the orders of the District 
Officer, the Native Medical Practitioner, or any visiting Medical Officer. 


THE NATIVE CouURT 


_ The Headman is the President of the Court. The other members are the 
Assistant Headman, the Village Constables, and the members of the Council, of 
whom at least six must always be present. 

The President’s decision is final, but he must, in making this decision, pay 
due regard to the advice of the other members of the Court. 

The Court will meet regularly, at least once a month, at a prearranged place and 
on a prearranged day, except in special circumstances which must be reported to 
the District Officer. 

Good order must be maintained during the sessions of the Court. Anyone who 
wishes may attend, but onlookers must on no account interrupt the Court. 

All persons must address the President of the Court only. 

In the event of the absence or illness of the President, the Assistant Headman 
will act as President. Failing him, one of the Village Constables nominated by the 
President will act. 

At times two or more Districts may be amalgamated to form one Court. In this 
event, the Senior Headman is President and the other Headmen Vice-Presidents, a 
majority decision of the President and the Vice-Presidents being final. 


THE WorK OF THE COURT 
The work of the Court is of three kinds: 


(1) Criminal Offences. This is when a man or woman does something which 
is forbidden by the Government, for example, assault or theft. The Court may 
hear and settle some of these things, a list of which is given under the heading 
“Criminal Offences’ at the end. 

When anyone does something which is forbidden by law, he must be brought 
first to the Headman. The Headman will then decide whether he can try the case 
in the Native Court or not. If the offence is not serious, and is on the list of offences 
given, he can try it. If it is a bad case or if it is one not on the list, he must report 
it to the District Officer, who will try the case. 
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If the Court finds the man guilty, it may either order him to pay a fine or go to 
prison. The Court may not order him to pay a fine of more than £5 or go to prison 
for more than one month. 

If a fine is ordered, the money must be paid to the Native Clerk, who must keep 
it to give to the District Officer. If imprisonment is ordered, the guilty person must 
be handed over to the Assistant Headman, or, if the District Headman wants him 
to go to prison in the District Headquarters, to the police. For more about this, 
see the chapter about District Prisons. 


The Native Clerk must write in the Court Book : 


(a) The name of the accused. 

(b) What he is accused of. 

(c) Whether he is found guilty or not. 

(d@) What punishment, if any, has been ordered. 


And he must in all cases fill up a copy of the paper called “ Form of Summons.” 
If imprisonment is ordered he must also fill up a copy of the paper called ‘‘ Committal 
Warrant.” 

If the accused wants to do so, he may tell the Court directly after the trial that 
he wishes to appeal to the District Officer. Sentence is then suspended, and the 
case brought before the District Officer at the next opportunity. The people should 
be warned that frivolous appeals will be followed by an increase in sentence in the 
District Officer’s Court. 


(2) Civil Cases. This is when two sides wish to settle a dispute which does not 
necessarily imply that one side has done anything forbidden by law, but only that 
one side has suffered loss or damage by the actions of the other. 

The person wishing to bring the matter to Court must first tell the Native Clerk 
the facts and pay 2/- to him. The Native Clerk must fill in a ‘‘ Charge Sheet ” 
and write in the Court Book : 


(a) The names of the two sides. 
(b) What they were disputing about. 
(c) The decision of the Court. 


The case will be heard, and a sum awarded to the injured side up to a maximum of 
£10 to cover the loss or damage suffered. The losing side must also pay 2/-. If 
the amount of money involved in the case exceeds {10, the case can only be heard 
by the District Officer. 

The Native Clerk will keep the two shillings Court fees, which will eventually 
be divided up among the unsalaried members of the Court. 

Notice of appeal from the Court’s decision to the District Officer may also be 
made in the same way as in criminal cases. 

The President may give the loser any resaonable time to pay and in default of 
payment may order imprisonment up to one month. 
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(3) Native Customary Cases. This is where two sides dispute about some 
matter involving native custom. The case will be heard and decided according to 
native custom. The loser must again pay 2/- to the Court. 

The Native Clerk must write in the Court Book : 


(a) The names of the two sides. 
(6) What they were disputing about. 
(c) The decision of the Court. 


Decisions will be reviewed by the District Officer, but the loser has no right of appeal 
to him. 

The Court may give the loser any reasonable time to pay, and in default of 
payment may order imprisonment up to one month. 


THE DISTRICT PRISON 


The Headman must state in each case whether a convict is to be confined in 
his Sub-district or sent to District Headquarters and, in the latter case, is responsible 
for handing over the prisoner to the police along with the completed paper called 
“ Committal Warrant.” 

The Headman must fix a place to be the prison, and the Assistant Headman 
must see that each prisoner does at least eight hours work a day, excluding Sunday ; 
the work to be done is to be arranged by the District Headman. 

The prisoners will be fed from a garden grown for the purpose by prisoners 
near the prison. 


CRIMINAL OFFENCES 


Persons accused of crime number 1 may only be tried by the District Officer. 
Persons accused of crimes numbered 2 to 28 may be tried by the Native Court only 
if the offence warrants a punishment of imprisonment for up to one month or a fine 
of up to five pounds. 

1. It is forbidden to commit murder, manslaughter, rape, incest, buggery, any 
indecent assault, or to copulate with a female under the age of puberty. Any person 
accused of these acts must be taken to the District Officer. 

2. It is forbidden to steal, or to assist to steal, or to attempt to steal. 

3. It is forbidden to do wilful damage to anything belonging to another person. 

4. It is forbidden to enter a house with intent to annoy a female. 

5. It is forbidden to commit adultery, but the case may not be brought to Court 
without the consent of the husband, wife or guardian as the case may be. 

6. It is forbidden to assault or beat anyone, or to attempt to do so. 

7. It is forbidden to use threatening or indecent language. 

8. It is forbidden to act in a disorderly or indecent manner. 

g. It is forbidden to say slanderous or damaging things about anyone. 

10. It is forbidden to start untrue rumours. 

11. It is forbidden to disturb any religious ceremony of any kind. 
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12. It is forbidden to stay in a strange village or in anyone’s garden after having 
been told to leave. 

13. It is forbidden to resist arrest. 

14. It is forbidden to gamble. 

15. It is forbidden to attempt to acquire food or clothing without doing any 
work for it. 

16. It is forbidden to possess any firearms or explosives without the consent of 
the District Officer. 

17. It is forbidden to discharge a firearm near another person without his 
consent or without proper reason. 

18. It is forbidden to have any empty tins, bottles, or other rubbish in or near 
the house or in the village. The village must be kept clean at all times. Pigs must 
be kept away from the house unless they are too young to look after themselves. 

1g. It is forbidden to fish trocas shell which is less than 2} inches across (that is, 
small enough to go into a fifty-cigarette tin). 

20. It is forbidden to dynamite fish. 

21. It is forbidden to disobey the orders of the Headman concerning the running 
of the Sub-district. 

22. It is forbidden to refuse to come to Court when summoned to do so unless 
the person is too sick, when he must come and explain as soon as possible or else 
send word. 

23. It is forbidden for native officers to fail to do their work properly. 

24. It is forbidden to leave the Sub-district without the consent of the Headman 
or the Village Constable. (Persons in permanent employment and school pupils 
are exempt from this rule.) 

25. It is forbidden not to report births, deaths, and marriages to the Native 
Clerk. 

26. It is forbidden to leave sick persons who are able to be moved in the village. 
They must be taken to a doctor as soon as possible. 

27. It is forbidden to take anything at all from a wrecked ship or aeroplane 
without the consent of the District Officer. 

28. It is forbidden to enter any place where there are soldiers living, except to 
work, see the District Officer, or to report the presence of Japanese or any other 
military incident. 


APPENDIX C 


I include also my translation into pidgin English of the document given in 
Appendix B. This was made at Major Trench’s request. 

Although the vocabulary of Pacific Islands pidgin is largely derived from 
English, it should he noted that the pronunciation, stress (usually on the penultimate 
syllable), and cadence, no less than the grammar, follow Melanesian conventions 
(gestures might also be added: pidgin is extraordinarily difficult to follow at first 
over the telephone). In reading the following document aloud, the words, spelt here 
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in proper English, must accordingly be spoken as the natives would themselves say 
them. Failure to do this will inevitably lead to misunderstandings at best, and 
possibly to complete lack of comprehension. (The New Guinea practice has much to 
recommend it : German missionaries, to whom pidgin and English are alike foreign 
languages, have introduced phonetically spelt pidgin.) 


N.B.—all vowels are pure, and diphthongs are to be avoided ; 


double consonants are usually to be avoided (“ from,” for example, is 
pronounced “ f’orom ”’) ; 


“ch” and “sh” are to be pronounced s ; 

“th” is to be pronounced d, or occasionally s ; 

“h” is usually not pronounced ; 

as few Melanesian languages have both f and # sounds, “ p” must in 
some areas be pronounced /, and “ f” in others pronounced #. 


WoRK BELONG ALTOGETHER MAN BELONG GOVERNMENT 


This fellow Headman him he number one man belong Government belong district 
belong him. Him he must talk along District Officer from altogether something 
belong people belong him. Him, too, him he number one man from look-out-im 
altogether something belong Government along district belong him. Along this 
fellow something him he must all time hear-im talk belong number two belong him, 
now talk belong altogether Elder belong Native Council. 


This fellow District Headman him he in charge along Native Court belong district 
belong him. Him he must look-out-im altogether something all he do-im along 
Native Court him he straight. 


This fellow Headman him he must look-out-im altogether work belong altogether 
people, no matter this fellow work him he belong one fellow man no more, no matter 
him he belong altogether. This time, time fight, suppose this fellow District Officer 
him he ask-im some fellow man for help-im altogether army, alright, Headman him 
he must talk along altogether man. 


Anyway something belong Mission, belong devil-devil, him he no work belong 
Headman for look-out-im. This fellow something, him he work belong themself. 
Suppose something belong Mission, alright, him he something belong teacher. 
Suppose something belong devil-devil, alright, him he belong this fellow man him he 
look-out-im devil-devil all time. Alright, no matter something he stop all same, 
one fellow work belong Headman him he stop. Him he must look-out-im, suppose 
man he like go along Mission, him he business belong this fellow man no more: 
now suppose man he like stop all the way along devil-devil, him he business belong 
himself no more. One fellow work more belong Headman he stop along this fellow 
something. No matter man he belong Mission, no matter man he belong devil-devil, 
two fellow him he one kind along altogether something belong Government. 

Work belong Headman him be big fellow something, now him be hard for do-im. 
Suppose him he do-im him good fellow, now him be good fellow man. Suppose him 
he no do-im good fellow, him he spoil-im altogether people belong him. 

This fellow number two Headman, all white man he call-im him Assistant 
Headman, him he must believe-im talk belong number one belong him. Big fellow 
— belong him for look-out-im altogether man he go prison along gaol belong 

istrict. 
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Altogether Village Constable him he must believe-im talk belong Headman. 
Work belong them for look-out-im altogether work belong Government along village 
belong them. 

One fellow Native Council him he stop. Him he meeting belong some fellow 
Elder belong place. This fellow, all he call him Elder, him he big fellow man belong 
altogether, all same head along line, something all same. Headman him he storian 
first time along District Officer name belong altogether, alright, behind, District 
Officer him he tell out name belong altogether Elder belong Council. Work belong 
altogether, they must help-im Headman all time. Big fellow work belong all for 
help-im Headman along altogether something belong fashion belong place. 

Altogether Elder belong Native Council him he must come along Native Court 
sometime. Suppose one time all he got-im some fellow work, he alright suppose 
six fellow he stop. Now this fellow him he no come this time, alright, now behind 
all he have-im Court, him he must come. 


This fellow Native Clerk him he must write-im although something belong 
Native Court along one fellow book. Another fellow work belong him, him he must 
catch-im altogether fine, now altogether shilling belong Court. Him he must look 
out-im this fellow shilling. Now, behind, him he must tell out altogether something 
belong this fellow shilling along District Officer. 


Him, too, him he must look out-im this fellow book belong write-im altogether 
picaninny born, altogether man him he die, altogether man, mary, two fellow married. 


This fellow Dresser him he must look out-im altogether man him he sick. Him 
he must believe-im altogether talk belong Headman. Big fellow boss belong this 
fellow dresser him he this fellow District Officer, this fellow N.M.P., now this fellow 
Doctor. 


NATIVE COURT 


This fellow Headman him he in charge along this fellow Court. Number two 
belong him, him he must go wait-im him, now altogether Village Constable, now 
some fellow Elder. (All time six fellow Elder him he must stop, time Court.) 

All time this fellow Headman must hear-im talk belong altogether man him he 
stop wait-im him, time Court. Alright, hear-im talk belong altogether finish, now 
Headman him he talk behind. Talk belong him he number one along all. 

All he must have-im Court one fellow day along one moon, one fellow day along 
one moon, all time him he all same, no lose-im one moon. All he must have-im 
Court along place belong have-im Court all time. Suppose one fellow something 
him he come up, now behind, all he no like-im have-im Court this time, alright, this 
fellow Headman must report along District Officer. 

Time Court, all he must stop quiet, no talk-talk all about. Suppose one fellow 
Elder him he like talk, all he must sit down listen no more. Time this fellow Elder 
him he finish, alright, him he time now belong some another fellow Elder for talk. 
This fellow Elder him he talk, him he must talk along Headman no more—no talk- 
talk along some another fellow man. 

Suppose anyway man, anyway woman, him he like come along Court for look- 
look, him he alright. Now business belong anyway man, anyway woman all same, 
him he must look-look no more. Him he no savvy talk, no savvy make noise. 
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Which way? This fellow Court him he no small fellow something, him he big 
fellow too much. 


Now suppose this fellow Headman him he sick, number two belong him in charge 
along Court. Suppose two fellow him he sick, alright, this fellow Headman him he 
must tell-out-im name belong one fellow Village Constable for in charge. 


Suppose sometime one fellow something him he been come-up, now two fellow 
district, three fellow district, all he like Court one time, him he alright. This fellow 
Headman him he been Headman first time, him he in charge, now altogether Headman 
behind along him, him he all same number two belong him. Time all same, suppose 
two fellow headman him he talk one way, one fellow him he talk another way, 
alright, talk belong two fellow him he must win-im. 


WorRK BELONG THIS FELLOW CourRT 
This fellow Court him he have-im three kind work. 


(t) All white man call-im this kind work “‘ Criminal Offence.” Meaning belong 
him all same. Suppose one fellow man, one fellow woman, him he been do-im one 
fellow something Government him he been stop-im, all same kill-im man, all same 
steal, alright, this fellow something, now him he “ Criminal Offence ’’ (One fellow 
list belong altogether ‘‘ Criminal Offence’ him he stop behind along this fellow 
paper.) Some fellow ‘“ Criminal Offence,’’ all same kill-im man, him he big fellow, 
too much. Something all same, him he belong District Officer no more. Another 
fellow something, him he big fellow little bit, him he belong this fellow Court. 


Suppose one fellow man, one fellow woman, him he been do-im one fellow 
something Government him he been stop-im, alright, now this fellow Headman 
him he must go catch-im him. Now suppose this fellow something this fellow man, 
this fellow woman, him he been do-im, him he big fellow something belong District 
Officer no more, alright, work belong Headman now for bring-im him along District 
Officer. Behind, this fellow District Officer him he savvy make-im Court along this 
fellow man, this fellow woman. Suppose this fellow something, man, woman, him 
he been do-im him he no big fellow something too much all same, alright, him he 
business now belong Native Court. 


Go, go, go now, altogether man belong Native Court him he hear-im altogether 
talk belong this fellow something finish, him he business now for altogether for talk 
out, this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he guilty (all same, him he been do-im 
this fellow something), him he no guilty (all same him he no been do-im). Suppose 
all he say, this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he guilty, alright, Headman now 
him he must talk out, this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he must pay-im one 
fellow fine ; suppose no more, him he must prison. Suppose fine, one shilling, two 
shilling, three shilling, something all same him he fit-im, go, go, go catch-im {5 no 
more. Suppose prison, one day, two day, three day, him he fit-im, go, go, go catch-im 
one moon no more. 


Suppose fine, alright, this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he must give-im 
along Native Clerk. This fellow woman, him he must give-im along Native Clerk. 
This fellow Clerk him he must look out-im this fellow money good fellow; now 
behind, him he must give-im him along District Officer. 

Suppose prison, alright, this fellow Headman must give-im this fellow man, 
this fellow woman, along altogether policeman for bring-im he go along gaol belong 
station belong Government. Suppose prison belong district, Headman must give-im 
along number two belong him for bring-im he go along district gaol. 
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Business belong Native Clerk now for write-im everything along book belong 
Court. Him he must write-im : 


(i) Name belong this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he been do-im this 
fellow something ; 


(ii) This fellow something him he been do-im ; 
(iii) Him he guilty, him he no guilty ; 


(iv) Suppose him he guilty, alright, this fellow fine him he been pay-im ; suppose 
prison, how much day. 


Another fellow work belong him for write-im this fellow paper all white man call-im 
“Form of Summons.” Suppose prison, one fellow paper more, all he call-im 
“Committal Warrant.” 


Suppose Court him he finish, now this fellow man, this fellow woman, think- 
think along belly belong him, altogether man belong Native Court him he no savvy, 
now him he want-im District Officer hear-im altogether talk belong him, alright, 
him he must talk out straight behind along Court along day him he been finish. 
Suppose him he talk all same, leave-im fine he stop first time, leave-im prison. Work 
belong Headman for by and by talk along District Officer. Now behind, District 
Officer him he savvy make Court along this fellow man, this fellow woman. Now 
suppose make-im Court finish, now this fellow District Officer him he find out this 
fellow man, this fellow woman, been try-im him no more, alright, him he savvy 
cross too much. Behind, this fellow man, this fellow woman, must pay-im too much 
fine, suppose no more, go along gaol long time too much. 


(2) All white man call-im this kind work “ Civil Case.” Meaning belong him 
all same. Suppose one fellow man him he been spoil-im something belong another 
fellow man, now this fellow man him he like catch-im money belong pay-im altogether 
something this fellow man him he been spoil-im, him now, him he “ Civil Case.” 
Him he all same. Suppose pigipig belong one fellow man him he been kaikai some 
fellow taro belong another fellow man, now this fellow man ask-im money belong 
pay-im this fellow taro. 


This fellow man, this fellow woman, him he like bring-im “ Civil Case” along 
Court, alright, him he must tell out everything first time along Native Clerk, now 
give-im him two shilling. Work belong Native Clerk for write-im this fellow paper 
all he call-im “‘ Charge Sheet.”” Along book belong Court, too, him he must write-im 


(i) Name belong man, woman, along two side ; 
(ii) What kind trouble this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he say this 
fellow man, this fellow woman, him he been do-im ; 
(iii) Which way altogether Elder along Court him he been talk. 


Suppose altogether Elder him he talk, ‘“‘ Yes, this fellow man, him he must 
pay-im shilling along back-im this fellow something him he been spoil-im,” all he 
must talk out how much shilling him he fit-im. One shilling, two shilling, three 
shilling, him he alright, go, go, go, catch-im {1, £2, £3, go, go, go catch-im {10 no 
more. Along {10 him he finish. Suppose altogether Elder, think-think belong all, 
“ Oh, this fellow man him he been spoil-im too much something, now {10 him he no 
fit-im, might £12, something all same ” : alright, this fellow trouble now him he must 
go along District Officer for make Court along him. 

This fellow man him he lose along this fellow ‘‘ Civil Case,’”’ him he must pay-im 
two shilling along Native Clerk. Behind, work belong Native Clerk for share out 
altogether two shilling along altogether Elder belong Court. 
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Suppose this fellow man him he been lose along this kind Court him he think 
altogether Elder him he no savvy, alright, him he can tell out along Native Clerk. 
Now behind, District Officer him he savvy make Court along this fellow something. 

Suppose this fellow man him he been lose him he got-im little bit money no more, 
alright, this fellow Headman him he savvy tell-out-im one fellow day behind for 
pay-im this fellow money. Now suppose go, go, go, this fellow man him he no got-im 
money yet, alright, this fellow Headman savvy send-im him he go along gaol along 
one fellow moon. 

(3) This fellow work all white man him he call-im “‘ Native Customary Case.” 
Meaning belong him all same. Suppose two fellow him he row from one fellow 
something along fashion belong place, alright, him now. 

Native Clerk him he must write along book belong Court : 

(i) Name belong this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he been row ; 

(ii) Something from two fellow been row ; 

(iii) Which way altogether Elder belong Court him he talk. 

Behind, this fellow District Officer him he savvy look-look along book belong Court. 

Along this kind Court, this fellow man him he been lose, him he lose-lose all the 
way. Him he no savvy go behind along District Officer for make Court along this 
fellow something. 

Suppose this fellow man him he lose him he no got-im money for pay-im, alright, 
Headman he savvy tell out one fellow day behind for pay-im this fellow money. 
Now suppose go, go, go, this fellow man him he no got-im money yet, alright, this 
fellow Headman savvy send-im him he go along gaol along one fellow moon. 


GAOL BELONG DISTRICT 


Suppose this fellow Court him he send-im one fellow man him he go along gaol, 
alright, business now belong Headman for tell out what kind gaol him he must go 
along him. Two kind gaol he stop, one fellow belong station belong Government, 
one fellow belong district. Suppose this fellow Headman him he talk, oh, this 
fellow man him he must go along gaol belong Government station, alright, work 
belong him now for bring-im he go along altogether policeman wait-im this fellow 
paper all he call-im “ Committal Warrant.” 

Business along this fellow Headman for tell-out-im one fellow place along 
district for gaol belong district. Work belong this fellow number two belong him for 
look-out-im altogether prison. Him he must give-im work along altogether for fit-im 
eight fellow hour along one day. That’s all, along Sunday, day belong all for spell. 

Kaikai belong all prison, him he catch-im him along this fellow garden all prison 
him he work along him all time, close up along gaol. 


CRIMINAL OFFENCES 


This fellow something along number one, him he fit-im Court belong District 
Officer no more. This fellow something along number two, go, go, go catch-im 
number twenty-eight, him he fit-im Native Court suppose altogether Elder him he 
think-think this fellow man him he been do-im something no good him he must 
prison one day, two day, three day, go, go, go catch-im one moon no more ; now 
him he must pay-im fine along one shilling, two shilling, three shilling, go, go, go 
catch-im {5 no more. Suppose this fellow man him he been do-im something no 
good too much, now prison along one fellow moon him he no fit-im, now pay-im {5 
him he no fit-im, alright, him he must Court along District Officer. 
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1. He tambu for kill-im man he die; for man he push-im woman time this 
fellow woman him he no want-im him ; for man he push-im sister, mother, picannin 
belong him ; for man he push-im man ; for man he push-im girl time this fellow girl 
him he no have-im flower yet. Suppose one fellow man him he been do-im something 
all same, Headman must bring-im him along District Officer. 

2. He tambu for steal, for try-im steal, for help-im another fellow man time 
him he steal. 

3. He tambu along man for spoil-im, for break-im, anyway something belong 
some another fellow man. 

4. He tambu for go along house from try-im do-im something no good along 
one fellow woman. 

5. He tambu for humbug along wife belong some another fellow man. Suppose 
husband belong this fellow woman him he no want-im bring-im this fellow man 
along Court, alright, leave-im he stop. He tambu, too, along man time him he 
married finish from humbug along some fellow woman no matter this fellow woman 
him he no married. Suppose father, now brother, belong this fellow woman him he 
no want-im bring-im this fellow man along Court, alright, leave him he stop. 

6. He tambu for kill, for try-im kill. 

7. He tambu for swear belong white man, for man he talk-talk along some 
another fellow man him he by and by kill-im him. 

8. He tambu for row-row all about. 

9g. He tambu for talk along some another fellow man, another fellow woman, 
this fellow man, this fellow woman, him he been do-im something no good. 

10. He tambu for tell out anyway something him he no true. 

11. He tambu for spoil-im anyway something belong Church belong altogether 
man he him school finish, for spoil-im anyway something belong devil-devil belong 
altog-ther man him he stop all the way along devil-devil. 

12. He tambu for stop inside along place belong some another fellow man, 
stop inside along garden belong some another fellow man suppose this fellow man 
been tell-out along man for clear-out-im him. 

13. He tambu for fight time altogether go for bring-im man along Court. 

14. He tambu for play along dice, along card, something all same, from shilling. 
Suppose play nothing no more, him he alright. 

15. He tambu for ask-im kaikai, ask-im calico, suppose man him he no like 
pay-im along money, suppose no more, along work. 

16. He tambu for have-im one fellow gun, cartridge, something all same, 
suppose man he no been ask-im District Officer first time. 

17. He tambu for shoot along gun close up along some another fellow man 
suppose no ask-im him first time. 

18. He tambu for leave-im place dirty. All he must clean-im place all time. 
Empty tin, empty bottle, altogether rubbish, all he must throw-im along big bush, 
suppose no more, bury-im along ground. He tambu for bring-im altogether pigipig 
close to along house. Suppose small fellow pigipig too much, he alright. 


19. He tambu for look-out-im shell suppose this fellow shell him he no fit-im 
two inches half. (Small fellow shell all same, him he savvy go inside along tin 
cigarette belong fifty cigarette.) 


1“ Act in an indecent manner ”’ cannot be translated into pidgin in general terms—details 
would have to be given—and, as “‘ decent behaviour” in one community is often “ indecent ” 
in the eyes of another, the expression has been omitted. (To walk about naked, for example, 
is perfectly proper in the hills of central Malaita even though the natives of Guadalcanal regard 
nudity as shameful.) 
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20. He tambu for look-out-im fish along dynamite. 

21. He tambu along man, woman, picannin, for no believe-im altogether order 
belong Headman along something belong Government. 

22. He tambu for man he no go along Court, suppose Headman, District Officer, 
him he been give-im order along this fellow man for go. Suppose he sick, alright, 
him he must send-im news he come : suppose no more, him he must tell out time this 
fellow sick him he finish. 

23. He tambu for man belong Government no do-im altogether work belong 
Government good fellow. 

24. He tambu along mn, time him he like go walk about, for no ask-im Headman 
first time ; suppose no 1aore, Village Constable. Suppose man him he like sign 
along one fellow white man for work, suppose him he like go along school, Headman 
him he no savvy stop-im him. 

25. He tambu for no report along Native Clerk, time picaninny born; time 
man, woman, two fellow married ; time man, woman, picaninny die. 

26. He tambu, suppose big fellow sickness him he catch-im one fellow man, 
now him he savvy walk about along road yet, for no bring-im him quick time along 
doctor. 

27. He tambu for take out anyway something from anyway ship him he fast 
along reef, from take out anyway something from anyway aeroplane him he go down 
along reef, along bush. Suppose all he go first time along District Officer, now 
District Officer him he talk, “‘ Him he alright,”’ him he alright true. 

28. He tambu for walk about along anyway place belong altogether soldier. 
Suppose all he have-im one fellow work along this fellow place, him he alright. 
Suppose District Officer him he stop inside, now all he like talk-talk along him, him 
he alright, too. Suppose all he like talk out along one fellow something belong 
altogether Japan, him he alright, too. 





















































ABORIGINAL PLACE NAMES IN KIMBERLEY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
An ETYMOLOGICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL STUDY 
By Ernest Worms 


HE compilation of this list of Aboriginal geographical names used by nine 

tribes in the Australian Kimberleys, together with etymological and mythological 
annotations, has a threefold purpose : first, to prevent an irretrievable loss of verbal 
documents at a time when place names have already started to fade out of the 
memory of the younger natives, especially of those living in the coastal regions. 
Many old Aboriginal geographical words in the Kimberley Division were replaced 
by surnames not only of explorers but of farmers and their friends, names which, on 
the whole, utterly lack historical importance, while proper names deeply rooted in 
the native soil and in tradition have been neglected or abolished. Over a hundred 
names, hitherto unknown, are now rescued from falling into oblivion. 

Second, to give our apparently tedious linguistic researches a practical turn by 
revealing the real purport of place names which often sound so strange and meaning- 
less. Some words have responded to our “ Open Sesame ” by showing their obvious 
meanings at once, others only after a dissection of their partly obliterated, abbreviated 
or amalgamated roots. But in spite of the slogan ‘“‘ Every word has its meaning,” 
in not a few cases, especially of names recited in myths, none could be obtained. 
This implies incomplete research. But it may also indicate the presence of linguistic 
relics of earlier languages and tribes, the possibility of a linguistic jetsom carried 
from other parts of the continent into Kimberley along with heterogeneous legends. 
In this case we were bound not merely to use the humble remark of the Oxford 
Dictionary “ etym.dub.”, or even “ etym.obsc.”” but to put such words aside for 
further investigations. 

Third, to open another road to the ethnologists for an autogenous unbiased 
disclosure of the mentality of the Australian native. A.C. Wyld said in his “‘ General 
Remarks on English Etymology”: “ One of the charms of etymology is that it 
reveals human mind at work.” Indeed, by an appropriate naming of places the 
Aboriginal depicts mentally a plastic map of his country and its geographical forms, 
shows parts of his economy by pointing to the prevalent kinds and regions of vegeta- 
tion and animal life, reveals the practical mastery of his language and a faithful 
memory of an archaic vocabulary, and discloses involuntarily his carefully hidden 
mythology and actual religion by interweaving natural features of the landscape 
with totems, heroes, and supernatural beings. 

Thirty-nine simple Aboriginal words clearly express the geographical nature of 
the Kimberleys: shores, capes, and creeks ; mountains, dunes, and plains ; rivers, 
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lakes, and waterholes; roads, caves, and camps. Twenty-one places have been 
named according to their predominant trees, food plants or animals. In seventeen 
cases local totems were mentioned and relations of districts with supernatural beings 
intimated. 

The linguistic analysis of place names and of names of mythical persons and 
animals connected with the various legends and rites mentioned in the notes, and 
the frequent mention of supernatural beings with the names of their temporary 
terrestrial and celestial dwellings, with which they are even identified, suggests a 
greater unity of native mythology than the rather disturbing multiplicity of words 
suggests. The scope of the present article does not allow of a detailed development 
of this thesis, but a fairly lengthy preliminary list of equivalent names gives an idea 
of the fundamental unity of the spiritual world of the Aborigines of which they 
themselves cannot be conscious. Possibly what they so eagerly adopted from other 
tribes as a precious acquisition was really their own old spiritual property which had 
undergone an extended linguistic and mythological metamorphosis among those 
tribes. Thus: 


Galalay (B., No. 2, 5) in Waragan (N.N., Y., Neg.)=Southern Cross-Eaglehawk. 
Father of the Eaglehawks in Galordyara (G., No. 75/6)—Carpet Snake=wolgodony 
(N.N., No. 36)=Rainbow Snake (No. 36)=waloy (N.N., bisexual No. 19; law- 
giver), law=wala walayo (Y.) or Wamba Godyara (Y.) or Golyamo Godyara (G., 
No. 96)=Wati Kutgara (Ng.)=Gongaren+Gagamara (Y.G.)=Dyamar (B., creator, 
lawgiver)=Dyanba (?) etc., etc. 

Rainbow Snake=Waloy (N.N.; female Yoyorog, N.N.; Yoyoroge, East W. ; 
inorogo, Neg., M.; tyodog, B.)=Bolany of Edyere (Y.) or Bolany Godyara (G., bi- 
sexual) or Bolany of Dyayo (G., Neg., Dyayo=Eaglehawk, No. 19, 40, 79) in Magellan 
Clouds (Pidd.), or Pulinu-Pulinu (Ng., in Milky Road, Mountford)=Woloro (D.)= 
Wolaro (Gwi., creator, Cap.)=Wolaguru of Djugurdukuraing (G., Pidd.)=walogoro 
(G., M.) or walaworo (M.) or welemere (On.)=Eaglehawk. Djugurdu (Piddington)= 
Dygordyi (W., creator, lawgiver)=Dylor (N.N., creator+Minao, No. 14)=Midiny, 
the Rainbow-Man and Snake (G., Neg., Y., N.N., No. 70, 80)=woyor (Bon.)=oyor 
(On.) or wngur (Forrest Rv., Elkin)=Birimara (Capell.)=ungud (Walcott Inlet, 
Elkin, Petri)=galbodo (East W.)=Kalbar (G., Elkin) =galbo (M., eaglehawk) etc., etc. 

As another practical outcome of this study I propose three suggestions : first, 
that anthropologists should not leave their fields of researches without having 
prepared maps with the original native names and, if possible, tracing their 
etymology ; second, that surveyors and cartographists should give preference to 
native place names instead of increasing the number of European personal names ; 
third, that publishers should encourage writers of school books on Australian 
geography and history to bring reliable place names with their meaning to the 
knowledge of Australian youth. 

I collected all place names by personal enquiries from natives of the tribes of the 
Bad (B.), Nyol-Nyol (N.N.), Nimanboro (Nim.), Yaoro (Y.), Nyegena (Neg.), 
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Garadyari (G.), Manala (M.), Walmadyeri (W.), Bedono (Bed.), Gogada (Go), 
Onarinyen (On), and Nyadadjara (Ny.). Where possible, I added to each name 
the present European signification, together with relevant geographical remarks. 
The mythological information has been extracted from myths and legends which I 
gathered a few years ago, or has been received in conversations with men and women 
of diverse tribes. The place names are grouped under six headings : 


I. Adjacent to King Sound .. iA oa -- No. I-No. 5 
II. Adjacent to the Indian Ocean .. oe -. No. 6-No. 45 
III. In and around Broome .. wi oe .- No. 46-No. 56 
IV. Mountains, Rivers and Lakes... HS -- No. 57-No. 74 
V. Mythological Places. . - sie .. No. 75-No. 82 
VI. Mission Stations and Stock Farms vn .. No. 83-No. 97 


I. PLacEs ADJACENT TO KiNG SouUND 


1. Molgoroned (N.N.). Country between the mouth of Frazer River and Disaster 
Bay. 

Molgoroned was the borderland of the Nimanbor and Nyegena tribes. The 

few Nimanbor left have settled around Lombardina Mission (vide 84) together with 


the Bad. The plains of this country are covered with small pebbles of manganese 
iron. 


Molgoroned, lit. “the Gravelly Country,” from molgor (N.N.), gravel, grit, 
and -on, ending of the nominative of nouns in active sentences, and -ed (N.N., D.D.), 
-edi (G.),1 formative suffix making the preceding stem of nouns or verbs an agent 
noun, expressing its habit, state or final appearance.? 


2. Londyemargan (B.), Garamaled (N.N.), Garomel (G.). Disaster Bay. 


A shallow bay, infested by crocodiles, on the eastern coast of Dampier Land 
in the country of Nimanbor. The first missionary attempt was made here before 
1888 by Fr. McNab, and a second one by a French Trappist, Fr. John Marie, from 
Sept Fons in the year 1901, but it was soon abandoned.* 


(a) Londyemargan, lit. “ among the Paperbark Trees,” from londyeman (B.), 
“ paperbark tree,” and -gdn, -gdn, -6n (B.), -gon (Y.), -ag, og (N.N.), -an (Neg.), the 
common suffix for the cases of time, place and condition, “ in, on, among, while, in 
the state of, belonging to.” 


1 -ed has am similar noun-forming-task as the English suffix -er, -or, -yer, for instance : to hunt, 
the hunter ; , sailor; law, lawyer. 

® molgor is pee in two other interesting combinations : molgorged, ‘ ‘ stingray,” lit. “ the 
grit covered,” from molgor and -géd, qualifying suffix, ‘ soiled, covered.” The skin contains a 
sandy grit as on Atlantic turbot (Rhombus maximus). molgororong, ‘‘ the mason wasp (Abispa 
ephipprum),”’ * the buzzing grit user,”’ from molgor and -or, a short interpolated onomatopeeia, 
and -ong, a sctentioting suffix. Y.and G. use a more onomatopceic word, roro-roro. This wasp 
builds a fine grit into its clay nest. 


* George Walter, Australien, Limburg, 1928, pp. 136, 181-184. 
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(0) Garamaled, lit. ‘‘ where spinifex grows,’ from garawal (Nim.) (with the 
frequent consonantal glide from m to w), garal (Y., Neg., G.), “‘ spinifex (triodia),” 
and -ed, formative suffix. 

(c) Garomal (G.), ‘ spinifex.” 

In Garomal the culture hero Walbarabara (or Walmaramara) saved a Garadyari 
girl who escaped to this distant place for fear of Werano, the spirit of the dead, who 
brings the departed souls (nemarady, B., N.N.) to the island Loman, the realm of 
the dead (cf. 42, 57, and footnote 34). Walbarabara, the girl and her mother 
climbed a tree named gonbare dage, the Deaf Gonbaren (vide 58). Influenced by the 
power of this supernatural being, the tree grew so high that its top bent down to the 
girl’s country of Dyor (vide 40) so that all were able to elude the rage of the dis- 
appointed Werano.* 

Near Disaster Bay I discovered a ground figure of over 10 feet representing 
Galalan (vide 57), the most important and powerful supernatural being of the 
Nimanbor and Dyao. A Bad told me: We have Dyamar. Galagan belongs to the 
Nimanbor. He (i.e. Galalay) came out of the ground, is good, made the law, has no 
father and no mother, did not marry. Coming from Sunday Island he walked 
towards the south, where he found a friend. Then he went up to the sky and lives 
now in arean (B.) (waragan, Y., “‘ Southern Cross,” lit. “‘ eaglehawk ’’). The picture 
was made by pushing away the small manganese pebbles that covered the place. 
It holds in its hands a boomerang and shield and has a large phallus reaching the 
feet. H. Basedow® found similar figures near Victoria River (Northern Territory) 
and on the eastern side of King Sound. He calls the supernatural being “ Kaleya 
Ngungu.” But he seems to have been wrongly informed when he wrote: ‘“ This 
name embodies in it the idea of the past as well as the future. “ Kaleya” in that 
locality (i.e. of the Dyao, the author) means the “ finish” of anything or even 
“ good-bye,”’ while ‘‘ ngung ” stands for “‘ that which is to come or is to be.’”’* It 
is possible that Basedow received this peculiar information from W. H. Bird, who was 
living on Sunday Island and who wrote in 1910: “A singular thing to be noticed 
that as kalla indicates the past tense and oong the future tense, the names of their 
Creator is Kalaloong. Is this a mere coincidence?”’’? But galea (Y.), gala (B),. 
galaia (G.), an exclamation to emphasize a statement or to wish farewell, has nothing 
in common with “ Kaleya”’ or Kala, the first syllable of Galalan, or with the past 
tense, nor mgungu or -oong (better -lay) with the future tense, although there exist 
in Bad pronominal prefixes onge- and oyg- for the 3rd person sing. of the future tense 
of transitive and intransitive verbs. Galalay is a proper name of an obscure meaning 


_  *Cf. the author’s “ Die religissen Anschauungen einiger Stamme in Nord-Westaustralien * 
in 50 Legenden, Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940. Legend 13, “ The Escape from het aor aol 
It was impossible on account of the present war to get a copy of this article. pages, therefore, 
= not be indicated, but only the numbers of the legends with a translation of the corresponding 
ings. 
5H. Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal, Adelaide, 1925, p. 286. 
* Op. cit., pp. 295-296. 
* Anthropos, Vienna, Vol. V, 1910, pp. 295-296. 
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which can only be disclosed by comparisons with other native languages, for instance 
with galadyaygo, “‘ the duck,” of the desert tribe of the Gogoda (vide 66), etc. 

Another myth of the Nimanbor reports that some fishermen picked up an egg 
of Olgodony, the Rainbow, on the shore of Disaster Bay which was dropped from 
the sky. It was so big that it took two men to carry it toa fire. While the egg was 
roasting big clouds came up. As the egg burst streams of water ran out, the Rainbow 
appeared from the shell, and it began to rain in torrents. Soon the people were 
swimming in a flood. When they were almost exhausted their dyalygor, “ doctor- 

an,” turned them all into wild ducks by a magic power.® 


3. Baragon (B.). Cygnet Bay. 

A lonely and desolate white sandy beach not far south of the western entrance 
into King Sound. It was here that William Dampier met Aborigines for the first 
time when he had laid up the damaged “‘ Cygnet ” during his first expedition to the 
east, 1688. His not very flattering and partly wrong report about these natives 
and their country helped at least to keep other invaders away from these shores for 
more than 250 years. The Spanish Trappist, Nicholas Emo, opened a mission at the 
same place towards the end of the last century, but it was soon abolished. The sole 
remaining trace of these passers-by is a good water hole. 

Baragon, perhaps, from bara (Neg., Y.), “sun,” or from barala (Neg., Y.), 

pool ”’ (vide 66), therefore lit. “‘ towards the sun (to the east),” or “ towards the 
pool.” 
4. Iwany (B.). Sunday Island. 


This rocky island (5 miles long, 1 mile wide) is situated near the middle of the 
entrance into King Sound. It is inhabited by the Dyao, who are linguistically® 
and anthropologically related to the Bad. 

Iwany, lit. ‘“‘ Crab Island,” or “‘ where stone axes come from,” from iwany (B.), 
yiwana (G.), “crab, stone axe.” 

The island may have received this name from its abundance of sea crabs or fiom 
its shape, which resembles this animal. On the other hand it may have come from 
its likeness to a stone axe or because the Dyao imported stone axes. Since there 
is no material for these axes on Sunday Island, they are bartered from the tribes in 
the interior of Kimberley. These axes are carried along Fitzroy River (vide 64) 
through the country of Welango™ or Warwa on the eastern shores of King Sound 


8 Vide Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende ‘‘ The Egg of the Rainbow.” 

* An incomplete vocabulary of the Dyao (Chowie) with a controvertible phonetic system was 
published by W. H. Bird in Anthropos, 1910, Vol. V, pp. 454-566, and Vol. X-XI, 1915, PP. 180-186. 

° The Yaoro call all tribes living east of the King Sound Welanggo ; A. Capell, “ Languages 
of North and North-West Australia, Oceania, 1940, Vol. X, p. 244, and N. B. Tindale, ‘ * Dis- 
tribution of Australian Aboriginal Tribes,” Trans. Roy. Soc. e: A., Adelaide, 1940, Vol. 64, p. 212, 
and on his map use Warwa. R. and C. Berndt, “ Field Work in Western South Australia,” 
Oceania, 1942, Vol. XII, map on p. 328, call them “‘ Warwulu (?), people of the Pearl-shell.” 
The B., N.N., D.D. give them and all other tribes living in a south-easterly direction the same 
name, Warmal. This word appears in Walmadyeri or Warmala or Wolmeri (used near Billiluna). 
The Garadyari call all southern neighbours (Nando, Ngala, etc.) by the collective name Warmala. 
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to Iwany, “ where stone axes come from.” According to Dr. H. Nekes it is not 
safe at present to say that twany, “crab,” comes from the same root as swany, 
“stone axe.” 


5. Gaden (B.). Swan Island. 


A very small, stony and barren island with a narrow plateau and steep walls of 
reddish sandstone, separated from Swan Point, the most northern end of Dampier 
Peninsula, by a deep channel half a mile wide through which strong tides run, 
thundering in and out of King Sound with a speed of 8-10 knots. I crossed the 
channel with two Bad men under great difficulties during the ebb of the first equinox, 
1936, accompanied by warnings and lamentations of the tribe that feared my death. 
On the island I found a deep cave known as the sacred dwelling of Galagan (vide 2, 7). 
A rill of water trickled along the bottom and I observed primitive wall pictures of 
ochre and charcoal and rhombs with diagonals representing magical instruments 
called wayar (vide 79, footnote 55). Two rough sketches of luggers indicated a recent 
addition. 

Gaden, lit. “‘ (a place) to go inside, the cave,” or “ the entrance (sc. of the cave 
or of King Sound),” from ma-aden (B.), ma-gaden (Y.), “‘ to enter” (vide 34). 


II. PLaces ADJACENT TO THE INDIAN OCEAN 
6. Madamadyed (B.). Bulgon Creek. 


A creek between Swan Point and Cape Levéque in the country of the Bad. 

Madamadyed, lit. “ the fighter’s place,” from ma-daman (Nim., N.N.), “ to throw, 
to hit” ; madamaned, “‘ a quarreller, fighter.”” The circumstances of the application 
of this name were unknown. 

Cape Levéque is Goldyeman (B.), from goldy (B.), goldyo (Y .), golyo (G.), “ grass,” 
and -man, a nominal suffix. A very small island lies in front of this cape bearing 
the rather euphonious name Anbarnan ; the meaning is obscure. 


7. Nomogon (B.). Nomogon Creek. 


A tidal creek two miles south of Cape Levéque in the Bad country. Etymology 
obscure. A word of similar root is momo-lor, ‘‘ middle part of a fish.” 

The Bad believe (cf. No. 2) that Dyamar, a supernatural being, lives here in a 
small grove which they carefully avoid. They address him by the song “ Dyamara- 
mara,” used during the warwai ceremony, in which human blood is used. 

Dyamar of the Bad is related phonetically to Gamara or Gagamara, the culture 
hero of the Garadyari, and mythologically with Galalayn of the Nimanbor and Dyao 
(cf. No. 2, 5), with Waragan, the Eaglehawk or Southern Cross (vide 2, 5, 35), and 
with Walon, the Rainbow (vide 19), of the Nyol-Nyol and Yaoro, with Waloro, the 
Sun, of the Dyaro,“ with Dyanba and his phallus cult of the Manala, with Wati 


11 A. Capell, ‘‘ Mythology in North Kimberley,” Oceania, 1939, Vol. IX, p. 385, found among 
the Gwi:ni “‘ Wolaro:, the creator of all things.” 
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Kutjara of the Ngadadjara in the Warburton Ranges,}* who are a replica of Wamba 
Godyara, the Two Men (vide 56), or Golyombo Godyara, the Southern Two, in 
bonda, the Magellan Clouds,'* of Nyol-Nyol and the Garadyari. All have more or 
less the same mythological functions during the initiation ceremonies. 

It is possible that the verb for ritual silence and whispering, dyamar-dyamar 
(Nim.), dyamar-awar (B.), dyawar-dyawar (D.D.), was derived from ‘‘ Dyamar.” 


8. Dyelied (B.). Chily Creek. 

A creek north of Cape Borda, 10 miles south of Cape Levéque* in the country 
of the Bad, near Lombadina Mission (vide 84). 

Dyelied, lit. “‘ at the clean (sc. water),” from dyelel (B.), “‘ pure, clean.” 


Once the old man Lomobor came from Nodogon (vide 23) (Carnot Bay) to 
Dyelied and gave the first fire stick to some Bad women, saying: ‘“‘ Here I give you 
madyan, the fire stick, which should only be used by women. But this galeb, the fire 
saw, is for men only. This ongalg, the fire grater, shall belong to men, too. If the 
fire stick should die the women have to touch another glowing fire stick with it.” 
By this way the people got the first fire and could cook.?* 


9. Gorbalgon (B.), or Nalayanya Wenied (N.N., D.D.). Pender Bay. 


It is the most northern bay of the four deep indentations of the Indian Ocean 
in the western coast of Dampier Land: Pender Bay, Beagle Bay, Carnot Bay and 
Roebuck Bay. It forms the boundary between the Bad in the north and the Nyol- 
Nyol in the south. Pender Bay can be crossed during low tide under the guidance 
of the natives. 


(a) Gorbalgon, lit. “in the hole,” from gorbala, “hole,” and suffix -gon. It 
may mean the deep channels or the valley in which the bay extends. 


(6) Nalayanya Wented, lit. “the good snake,” from nalayany (D.D.), “an 
edible snake,” and wenied (N.N., D.D.), “ good.” Perhaps the local totem of this 
country. 


12 About Dyanba ; cf. Ernest Worms, “ Initiations feiern in Nord Westaustralien,” Annali 
Lateranensi, Rome, 1938, Vol. II, p. 159. About Dyanba and phallus cult: cf. Ernest Worms, 
“ Die G anara Feier,”’ perhaps in Annali Lateranensi, 1941 or 1942, and A. Capell, “ The 
Mythology of Northern Kimberley,” Oceania, 1939, Vol. IX, pp. 396-398. I was presented with 
a wooden phallus, five stone phalli, and one made with long grass which were actually used in 
my presence in a ceremony in front of a little figure of Dyanba. I have reason to believe that 
some of the phalli reported by C. P. Mountford, Mankind, Sydney, 1939, pp. 156-161, ‘‘ Phallus 
Stones of Australian Aborigines,” have served for the same Dyanba cult. About Wati Kutjara: 
cf. C. P. Mountford, “‘ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings,” Records of the S.A. Museum, Adelaide, 
1937, Vol. VI, pp. 5-28. 

18 Vide Annali Latevanensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 1, “‘ The Two Old Men.” Vide 96. 

14 Vide op. cit., 1938, pp. 167, 169, 170, 173. 

1* This and the many other geographical names in French of this coast were given by the two 
French explorers M. F. Péron and L. Freycinet on board the ‘‘ Géograph ” and “ Casuarina” in 
April, 1803. Vide their Voyage de Découvertes aux Terres Australes, Tom. I-III, Paris, 1804-1815. 
Vide 10, 23, 37, 39, 40, 42. 

18 Vide Annali Latevanensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 40, ‘‘ The First Fire.”’ 
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Four large square boulders whose walls are covered with oysters are situated 
inside Pender Bay near the northern shore. They are regarded by the Bad as 
totem stones and are called simply Ayal golb, “ wind stones.” 


10. Dabanied (B.). Point Emériau. 


The northern point of the entrance into Pender Bay. 
Dabanied, lit. “‘ the Ngaban tree country,” from gabon, yarewan (B.), yareban 
(D.D.), “ eucalyptus,” and -ed. 


11. Maldyaned (N.N.). Chimney Rocks. 


A group of mighty stone pillars some hundreds of yards from the shore, half-way 
between Pender Bay and Beagle Bay. They are continually being undermined by 
heavy breakers. One of them was overturned recently. 

Maldyaned, lit. “‘ in the hidden ” (sc. country), from ma-maldyen (N.N.), v.tr., 
“to hide,” maldyen, “ secret.’”” Maldyen is the name of this coastal country. People 
born in this district are called maldyenebor (N.N.), maldyenor (B.), from maldyen 
and -bor, noun suffix from bor (N.N.), “ place, country.” 


12. Medlogon (N.N.). 
A small creek south of Chimney Rocks. Etymology obscure. 


13. Garabologon (N.N.). Tapet Inlet. 


South of Medlogon. 
Garabologon, lit. ‘“‘the wallaby country,” from garabol (N.N.), “ wailaby,” 
perhaps Brush Wallaby (Wallabia irma) and -gon, suffix. 


14. Beriny (N.N., G.). Coast of Beagle Bay. 


From this bay, situated in the country of the Nyol-Nyol, Sir Alexander Forrest 
started the Kimberley Expedition on 22nd April, 1879. 

Beriny, lit. ‘the Pleiades.” The actual connection of this district with the 
stars could not be made clear. It may be only an economical one referring to the 
fishing season which takes place at the time of the best visibility of the Pleiades 
(vide 18, 77). 

In Beriny lives the supernatural being Minao. He sends Dyalor, another spirit, 
with maggots on the upper arms and temples, to observe thieves and other evil 
doers. As soon as Dyalor detects trespassers of the law he reports them to Minao, 
showing him a maggot. He will receive orders from Minao to punish them.?” 

Waves brought the boy Malombo, the child of Biri and Wolga, from the beach 
of Megega (Lagrange) (vide 40, 83) to the shores of Beriny. Here he was adopted 
by an old Nyol-Nyol Dodinbor and grew up in Nalen before he returned to his 
parents.18 


17 Vide Annali Latervanensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 3. 
18 Vide op. cit. Legende 22, ‘‘ The Finding of Malombo.” 
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According to a legend of the Bad the fish in their waters have no upper incisors. 
They were lost a long time ago in a fight with Nyol-Nyol fish when the Bad fish 
invaded the sea off Beriny. Ever since that incident it became law for the Bad to 
break out their own upper incisors, which they practise before the initiation during 
the neme-nem celebration.'*® 


15. Wenowaledy (N.N.). Sandy Point. 
The southern point of the entrance into Beagle Bay. 


Wenowaledy, lit. “‘ Point Island,” from wenewalen (N.N.), “ island,” or “‘ protected 
against the south wind,” from wena (Y., Neg., G.), “ calm,” and waledy (N.N_), 
“south wind.” 


16. Baningad (N.N.). 


An old burial place of the Nyol-Nyol east of Sandy Point. It has been avoided 
by the natives since the sixties, when an epidemic of smallpox decimated their 
tribe. Strong winds shift the dunes, revealing human skeletons and slightly worked 
pieces of shell. 

Baniygad, lit. ‘‘ the winding away,” from baniy (D.D.),% “‘ winding,” and -gad 
(N.N.) (vide 62), a formative suffix expressing a movement away from the object. 
Baniyboro (Y.), baninyboro (Y., Neg., G.), “ carpet snake.” It may be that the 
local totem was carpet snake. 


17. Bolo-bolomaned (N.N.). Norman Creek. 

A creek on the southern side of Beagle Bay. Etymology dubious. “ Lizard’s 
Place ”’ if from bole-bol (N.N., B.), “‘ small lizard”; “ the plain” if from bolo bolo 
(Y.), “flat, plain.” 


18. Berenyened (N.N.). Landing place of Beagle Bay Mission. 

Berenyened, lit. “the place for kingfish,” from berenyen (N.N.), “ kingfish, 
opah,” bereny, “‘ Pleiades,” -ed, noun suffix. 

The Nyol-Nyol say: ‘‘ When the Seven Daughters (i.e. Bereny, Pleiades) 
dance then the turtles come.” As the kingfish season from December to January 
coincides with the best visibility of this constellation the fishing place is named 
according to these stars (vide 14). 


19. Naugonagoged (N.N.). Murphy Creek. 
A creek running through mangroves on the northern side of Beagle Bay. 
Naugonagoged =naugola-gon-ed, lit. “‘ towards the saltwater,” from nagola (Y.), 
nagol (N.N.), “ sea, saltwater,” and -gon, “in towards,” and -ed, suffix. 


1* An exoteric story with an esoteric content ; cf op. cit., Leg. 48. ‘‘ The Teethless Fish.” 
About the meme-nem celebration vide A.L., 1938, p. 172. 


* The same name appears in 24 and 78. 
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Here Yanorog, the wife of Walon (vide 7), the Rainbow, lives. The latter resides 
in another creek on the opposite side of the bay. She inspires dances and songs and 
made the flying foxes." According to the Garadyari she occupies the lower (concave) 
part of the rainbow, while Walon lies upon her with his face upwards forming the 
upper (convex) side of it. In this way they get a child “in a different manner 
from men.” The Garadyari call the supernatural being of the Rainbow, Godyara 
Bolany, “‘ the Double Snake,” on account of this peculiar duality. 


























20. Galed (N.N.). 
Another creek on the northern side of Beagle Bay. Etymology obscure. } 


21. Bor Lalalgon (N.N.). Red Point. 
A fishing place of the Nyol-Nyol near the inner end of Beagle Bay. Etymology 
dubious. 


Bor Lalalgon, lit. ‘‘ place of the sharks,” from bor (N.N.), “‘ country,” and Jalal 
from Jolol (N.N.), “‘ shark,” or “ place of the storks,” from Jelelel (N.N.), “ stork,” 
and -gon, suffix “ belonging to.” 


22. Gedyelogol (N.N.). Alligator Creek. 

A creek near Sandy Point (vide 15). 

Gedyelogol, lit. ‘‘ among the shells,” from gedyelo (N.N.), “shell,” and -gol or 
-gon, locative suffix. 


23. Nodogon (D.D.). Carnot Bay. 
This big bay with a dangerous entrance, the third of Dampier Peninsula, lies in 
the country of the Dyaber-Dyaber. 
Nodogon, lit. “‘ the bandicoot country,”’ from modog (Y., Neg., G.), “‘ bandicoot,” 
and -gon, locative suffix. 
Old Lomobor gave the first fire to two women of the Bad who followed him to 
Carnot Bay, and kept one back to marry (vide 8). : 


24. Baningara or Wirar (D.D.). Barred Creek. 

A landing place for the pearling fleet about twenty-five miles north of Broome, 
near Cape Boileau, in the country of the Dyaber-Dyaber. 

(a) Baniygara, perhaps “ time of the snake,”’ from baniy, “ winding,” and -gara, 
temporal suffix. The same word is used by the Garadyari in No. 78 (vide 16). 

(6) Wirar. Etymology obscure. 


"1 Vide op. cit. Legende 18. 
%2 Vide Annali Lateranensi, 1940, Vol. IV, Legende 18, ‘“‘ The Crept Rainbow.” Vide 
4°, 42, 79. R. Piddington, ‘‘ Totemic System of the Karadjeri Tribe,”” Oceania, Vol. II, 1932, 
p. 380, mentioned “‘ Two mythical water snakes, man and wife, called Djigwidaing.” 
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25. Wergenmere (Y.). Willy Creek. 
In the country of the Dyaber-Dyaber, 15 miles north of Broome. 


Etymology dubious, perhaps from wergen (G.), “ leaves,” and mere from mara, 
“couch, camp”; “the camp with leaves.” 


26. Nalen Nalena (Y.). Roebuck Bay.* 


This, the biggest bay of Dampier Land, was discovered by W. Dampier on his 
second voyage, 1699. It was then that the Yaoro first came in contact with the 
white race. 


Nalen-Nailena, lit. ‘‘ the Nalen bush country ”’ (vide 83), from Nalen Nim (D.D., 
N.N.), “a eucalyptus ” with silver grey bark. 


27. Dyabaragon (Y.). Sisters’ Point. 
A sandhill near the entrance of Roebuck Bay by Cape Huygens. 


Dyabaragon, lit. “ the bush lizard’s place,” from dyabara (Y.), “‘ bush lizard,” 
and -gon, suffix. 


28. Bedalgabo (Y.). Quarantine Station of Broome. 
This place received its name from a big, round cave with dome shaped ceiling 
in the rocks of a beach which has been reserved for the use of the Quarantine Station. 


Bedalgabo, lit. “‘ from the stones,” from badal (B., Nim.), “ stone,” and -gabo, 
-gaba (Y., Neg.), -gab (Nim., D.D.), -go, -o (B.), a directive suffix, ‘‘ from, towards 
me.” 


29. Dyeregon. Red Point. 
A high laterite cliff near the Broome jetty. 


Dyeregon, lit. “ on the point,” or “‘ on the sandhill,” from dyere (Y.), “ sharp, 
pointed, point, glans,” or from dyer (N.N.), “ dune, sandhill.” 


30. Manola (Y.). Rocks under the Broome jetty. 


Etymology dubious. Perhaps from manowan (Y., N.N.), “ red gum,” or from 
wena (Y., G., Neg.), “calm,” or from wanole (M.), “‘ windscreen,” “‘ camp.” 


31. Dalegaba (Y.). Blue Light Rock. 
A flat reef in Roebuck Bay with a blue beacon. Flats of mud stretch between 
this reef and the near shore during low tides. 


Dalegaba, lit. “‘ from the mud,” from gale (Y.) (vide 55), ‘“‘ mud, clay,” and 
-gaba, directive suffix. 


** A good description of Roebuck Bay by Knut Dahl, Im Savage Australia, London, 1926, 
pp. 262-320. 
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32. Ganen, or Malygologon (Y.). 
A short stretch of land on the south bank of the inner Roebuck Bay, opposite 
“mara Broome. It belongs to the Yaoro tribe, Walmandyano local clan with the turtle 
: (golebel) totem. A big oval stone on the beach represents this local totem. High 
middens extending along the shore bear witness to a large population of earlier 


times. 
on his (a) Ganen, lit. “the shore,” from ganen (Y.), “land, partially or entirely 
th the surrounded by water: shore, cape, island.” 
(b) Malygologon, lit. ‘‘to the bush belonging,” from malygol (Y.), “ bush, 
(D.D. scrub,” G. -gon, suffix. 


33. Dyogagon (V.). Cockel Well. 
One of the regular camping places of the Yaoro tribe, the Walmandyano local 
clan (vide 32) near Roebuck Bay, south-west of Ganan. 
Dyogagon, lit. “ the eels’ place,” from dyoga (Y.), “‘ mangrove eel,” and -gon, 
ard,” suffix. 


34. Gadeyan (Y.). 
A creek near the southern entrance of Roebuck Bay. 


eiling Gadeyan, lit. ‘‘ the entrance,” from ma-gaden (Y.), “to enter” (vide 5), and 
ation. -yan, locative suffix, “in,” etc. 

gabo, 

wards 35. Boray (Y.). Government Well. 


This well, near the road from Broome to Pt. Hedland and not far away from 
Cockel Well, was previously a native spring which belonged to the Yaoro clan of the 
Langandyono (‘‘ belonging to the fire,” from /aygo (Y.), flame, fire). 

Boray, lit. “on the place,” from bor (Y.), “ place country,” and -ay, locative 
harp, suffix. 
A Yaoro man acquainted me with the following myth: Very near Boray a 
man transformed his two wives into pigeons and himself into an eaglehawk, the 
mythological Gargidya®* or Fire Bird. The women had followed him secretly as 
from they were becoming suspicious of his repeated reports of heavy fights which he 
pretended to have undergone during his wanderings and which he tried to prove by 
wounds in his head and legs. The women observed that his camps were faked by 
grass fires, that he caused the wounds of his head by his own returning boomerang 
and those of his legs by a spear which he pushed into them. Furiously he changed 
the inquisitive women and himself into animals. The ground near Boray is still 
reddened by his blood and is now called Gargidyagon, “‘ the Eaglehawk s Place.” 
and The red feather of the neck of the hawk still recalls his self-inflicted injuries. 

36. Olgodony (Y.). 


veen 


*4 Another name for the Eaglehawk is Fire Bird, Warangan. Vide 7. 
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A creek near the south-westerly point of the entrance into Roebuck Bay. 
Olgodony, lit. “‘ the place of the Rainbow Snake,” from dlgodony (Y., B., G.), 
wolgodony (N.N.), “ mythical Rainbow or One Eye Snake, carpet snake.” 

“One Eye Snake ” is only a descriptive translation of olgodony given by our 
informant to describe a peculiarity of this ‘‘ very cheeky ” (poisonous) animal. The 
natives say that although it has two eyes it can see only with one. To be safe, people 
must keep on the blind side of the snake, otherwise they would be attacked by it. 
The importance of olgodony is accentuated by another name given to it : iwal dyor, 
“Father of the Snakes,” from iwal (B.), “ father,” and dyor, a generic word for 
snakes. 

The following myth about the One Eye Snake is known among the Bad: A 
native went into the bush for hunting during the rain season. He soon found eggs 
in a hollow tree. He put them quickly back when he recognized them as the eggs 
of Olgodony. He knew that the snake does not allow its eggs to be interfered with. 
He put them back and hurried to the natives near Derby. He told them what 
had happened. They understood at once the great danger which awaited their 
visitor. They knew that the snake would soon follow him. They took their spears 
and boomerangs, painted themselves ready for the fight. Suddenly they heard a 
hissing noise in the air and looking up they saw in the distance the snake speedily 
springing through the air. All formed a ring around their companion and attacked 
the snake. The fight lasted from noon until sundown. Then the snake went over 
their heads and bit the man who had interfered with its eggs, and soon after he died. 


37. Rawenwayal (Y.). Cabellarat. 

A small creek and a fresh water place a few miles south-west of Roebuck Bay, a 
refuge for luggers in an approaching storm. 

Rawenwayal, lit. “ no wind,” from rawen (Y., G.), “ calm,” and wayal (Y., G.). 
“ wind.” 
38. Ganandyagon (Y.). 

A small island near Edgar Station, surrounded by muddy creeks and mangroves, 
a natural refuge for natives when the approach of a police patrol is rumoured. 

Ganandyagon, lit. ‘‘ belonging to the shore,” from ganen (Y.), “shore,” and 
dyago or dyano, ‘‘ belonging to.” 
39. Bedeyaba (G.). Cape Latouche Treville. 

A waterhole and a country of the Garadyari near Lagrange. 

Bedeyaba, lit. “‘ the waterhole,” from bede (G., M.), “ hole, deep,” and yaba (G.), 
“ water.” 
40. Megega or Megege (G.). Country near Lagrange. Etymology obscure. 


A country between Port Smith and Cape Bossut with the telegraph station 
Lagrange, or Cowan, called by the Yaoro sometimes Dyor.*5 The native name of 


25 Dyor has the same meaning as Bogare, the day of yore; vide 2. 
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Lagrange itself is Dyendyelgoriny, from dyendyel (G.), “leach.” Megega is the 
theatre of many myths and legends of the Nadya, or Coast-Garadyari.** 

The culture hero Miriny while wandering with his wives Wade and Gololo heard 
the noise of a bullroarer (bolewana) in the sky and saw tjuringas (gaellgoro) falling 
down from heaven.?’ He lives now in star Delta of the Scorpion. At Megega the 
man and woman Bolany, the Rainbow Snake, camped before they descended into 
a deep waterhole near the sea leaving two teeth on the surface.*® Malombo, who 
was carried by a strong current from Megega to Berney, the coast of Beagle Bay, 
was born here.?® On the shore of Megega lies a split stone, the remains of unfaithful 
Warbol, who was killed together with her embryo and cut into pieces by her husband 
Wedewede, the brother of Biri, with a boomerang out of stone. A pair of 
mythological dingoes arrived here from far away and erected a camp as round as the 
one the Rainbow builds.*4 The two boys Ganmar (Gonbaren ?) and Mandeboga 
followed a beautiful butterfly from here to Broome. It tried to marry them although 
they did not belong to the right marriage class.** The pursuer of the mythical giant 
kangaroo from Berangar passed through Megega.** 


41. Wodyama yoro (G.). Etymology obscure. 
A creek near Lagrange ; its entrance is just south of the Lagrange lighthouse. 


42. Wagona or Wabona (G.). Cape Bossut. Etymology obscure. 

This prominent cape is mentioned in connection with the double Rainbow being 
Boldy (vide 40, footnote 28). The young Garadyari Wendela swam from this cape 
towards the west for three days and nights until he reached an island,** where the 
giant Marimari was living. He married the daughter of the giant. Marimari 
brought this couple to the mainland on his shoulders.*® 


26 Here we have the interesting case of a tribe subdividing itself on the ground of a 
grammatical differentiation of the demonstrative pronoun. As the Coastal Garadyari use for 
“ this ’’ nadya, the Bush Garadyari naudo, the former are called the Nadya, the latter the Naudo. 
R. Piddington, ‘‘ Karadjari Initiation,” Oceania, Vol. III, p. 50, reports “‘ The Bagadjimbiri 
differentiated the Nadja and Nangu dialect of the Karadjari language.”” They differ by kinship 
too according to the same author, ‘‘ Field Work in North-Western Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. II, 
1932, Pp. 43. 

27 Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 5, ‘“‘ The Southward Wandering ”’ ; vide 45, 78. 

28 Op. cit. Legende 18, ‘“‘ The Crept Rainbow ”’ ; vide 19, 42, 79. 

2° Op. cit. Legende 22, ‘“‘ The Finding of Malombo”’ ; vide 14. 

% Op. cit. Legende 35, “‘ The Unfaithful Wife ’’ ; vide footnote 54. 

31 Op. cit. Legende 44, ‘‘ The Dingo Man and the Dingo Woman” ; vide 81. 

32 Op. cit. Legende 45, “‘ The Butterfly Woman.” 

33 Op. cit. Legende 50, ‘‘ The Bleeding Kangaroo,” or ‘‘ The Origin of Ochre ”’ ; vide 43, 77. 

84 This island is, perhaps, identical with Loman, the realm of the dead, where the souls 
(randye, G.; nemarady, B., N.N.) reside and whence they visit men. They are brought to this 
place by Werano (vide 57). A. Capell, ‘‘ The Mythology in Northern Kimberley,” Oceania, 
1999 Vol. IX, p. 386, found a similar belief among the Wunambal, who call the island in the west 

ulawa. 

35 Annali Lateranensi, 1940, Legende 14, “‘ The Island of the Giant Marimari.” R. Piddington, 
op. cit., Oceania, Vol. III, 1933, pp. 52-53, calls him “ a giant emu man ” living in the Southern 
Cross. Perhaps identical with Muramura of the Dieri east of Lake Eyre. Cf. A. P. Elkin, 
The Australian Aborigines, Sydney, 1938, pP. 38, 196, and E. C. Stirling and E. R. Waite, 
“ Description of Toas or Australian Aboriginal Direction Signs,”” Records of the S.A. Museum, 
Adelaide, 1919, pp. 105-155. 
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43. Gendye eyga (G.). 
A creek near Lagrange. 
Etymology obscure. Perhaps connected with gondye (Y.), ‘‘ a small boomerang.” 
In this place a dream time hero killed a giant kangaroo which he had followed 
for many days. The blood of the animal caused the rich strata of ochre in the 
locality, which the natives use for painting bodies and weapons (vide 40, footnote 33). 


44. Wender (G.). Eighty Mile Beach. 

A desolate, waterless beach with low dunes and adjoining spinifex plains between 
Cape Jubert and Cape Blaze, near the Banes des Planaires,®* in the country of the 
Nyanomada. 

Wender, lit. “the creaking (sc. sand)”, from wender (Y., G.), “a creaking 
noise” caused by walking in dry sand. 


45. Gondon (G.). Condon. Etymology obscure. 


An abandoned telegraph station, sometimes called Shellborough, previously a 
laying up place for pearling luggers, fifty-five miles north-east of Pt. Hedland, near 
De Grey Station. 

The famous pair of culture heroes, Gagamara and Gonbaren (vide 2c, 7, 56), 
brought the circumcision ceremonies, yona and goramedi, to this district on their 
great migration along the coast through the country of the Garadyari and Nyanomada 
before they returned to the sky.*?7_ Miriny at the end of his eventful journey died 
here (vide 40, footnote 27). 


III. NAMES OF PLACES IN AND AROUND BROOME 


The land occupied by the township of Broome is a part of the tribal country of 
the Yaoro. The Yaoro seem to be the most detribalized natives of the western 
Kimberley—a regrettable fact which has to be imputed to the influence of the white 
man and to the incessant contact with Asiatics employed in the pearling and cattle 
industry. It is rather touching to observe the persistence of the remaining fifty 
Yaoro who try to keep up the old tradition. This tendency can be attributed in 
part to the effect of the frequent visits of the neighbouring tribes of the Nyol-Nyol, 
Bad, Nyegena, Garadyari, and even of the distant Manala, and furthermore to a 
certain degree on the persistent endeavours of the Pallottine Fathers, who try to 


6 It was about these localities that Louis Freycinet wrote in Voyage de Decouvertes, Tom. III, 
Paris, 1815, p. 236: “ . samblent avoir une étendue considérable en longitude ; mais nous 
n’avons pu voir s’ils avangoint jusqu’aux terres continentales, dont toutefois ils ne paroissent pas 
étre éloignés. Nos vigies ont cru apercevoir que la sommité de ces bancs asséche de banc mer. 

37 Annali Lateranensi, 1940, Legende 5, “ The Two Old Men”; vide 7,96. R. Piddington, 
op. cit., Oceania, Vol. III, 1933, p. 51, gives two similar names of the same mythological persons : 
Kagamaraing Kunbaranga ; C. P. Mountford, “ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings,’ Records of 
S.A. Museum, Vol. VI, p. 12, brings the two men as Wati Kutjara together with the Rainbow 
Snake Bolany, called neat 2 in the Warburton, » saying : the ‘‘ long line of dark patches in 
the Milky ay, between « tauri and « Cygni. . . presents the imma which Wati Kutjara 
made.” 
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convince the natives of the high and unrivalled value of their old culture and of their 
so wonderfully developed language. 





rang.” 

sliowed 46. Dyerena Ola (Y.). Garden of the Catholic Presbytery. 

in the Dyerena Ola, lit. “ the water near the sandhill,” from dyere (Y.), “ sandhill,” 

te 33). and -na, locative suffix, and ola (Y.), “ water.” 
47. Dyelderengon (Y.). Old cemetery near the landing pier of Broome. 

aan Etymology obscure. Perhaps related with dyeldyel of Nos. 65 and 95. 

0 
48. Galboni Dyerena (Y.). Hills of the Rifle Ranges. 

eaking Galboni Dyerena, lit. “‘ above the sandhills,” from galbo (Y.), ‘‘ above,’’ and -mz, 
nominative suffix in active sentences, dyere (Y.), “‘ sandhill,” and -na, locative 
suffix, “on.” 

usly a 49. Yelayrainaman (Y.). The Dog Stone. 

L, near Yelayrainaman, lit. ‘‘ where he puts to the dogs’ souls,” from yela (Neg.), 
ela (Y.), “‘ dog,” and -ya, suffix of direction (inversion of -ay, -y, Y.), “ in, into,” 

I, 5), vai (Y.), “‘ soul,” and ina-man, “‘ he puts,” from ma-man (Y.), v.tr., “ to put.” 

| their The Dog Stone is a group of overgrown boulders in the bush a few miles north- 

mada west of Broome. The “ Rai ’%* of the dogs are living in tubular hollows of these 

y died stones. Many years ago when the Rai was still able to give magic power to kill, 
certain medicine-men (dyalyor) approached some sleeping people, took their souls 
out of their bodies, and shut them up in these holes. Here, the person’s soul was 
devoured by Dyoarinangabo, the Eater of the Dead (from dyoars,** “ dead,” and 

try of gabo, Y., “‘ eater”). The victim of this magic dreamt that a dog had bitten him. 

estern Two or three days later he would observe a swelling of his body and eventually die. 

white But he could be saved by another medicine-man who was able to dream of the hiding 

cattle place of the abducted soul by winding wandayo, the hairy brow band, around his 

r fifty head. He slept beside his patient, after which he would visit the Dog Stone, pull the 

fed in soul out of the hollow, put it in his chest, and rub it into the body of his friend, 

Nyol, who would then quickly recover. 

1 toa 

ry to 50. Malabaragon (Y.). Horse paddock of the Police. Etymology obscure. 

— 51. Gabaragon (Y.). Dune behind the Gaol. 

$ nous Gabaragon, lit. “‘ near the boats,” from gabara (Y.), “‘ trough, boat,” and -gon, 

ped 3-4 locative suffix. 

, At the foot of the hill is a landing place for luggers. 

on ing 

tend . Cf. A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Totemism in North-Western Australia,” Oceania, 1933, Vol. III, pp. 265 ff, 

hes in 439 i. 

utjara 5° A. Capell, op. cit., p. 385, found the same word for dead—dyua:ri—among the Gwi:ni 


in Eastern Kimberley. R. Piddington, ‘‘ Totemic System of the Karatjari Tribe,’’ Oceania, 
Vol. II, p. 387, translates djowari with “ crow man,” who has two wives : Djowari (!) and Ngagalil. 
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52. Dyeregenanyan (Y.). Place of Roebuck Hotel. 


Dyeregenanyan, lit. “ sandhill near the shore,” from dyere, “ sandhill,” ganan, 
“shore,” and -yan, locative suffix. 


53- Wendyelyan. Place of Star Hotel. 


Wendyelyan, lit. “ place of the turtles,” from wendyel (D.D., N.N., Nim), 
“ turtle,” and -yan, locative suffix. 


54. Borgogon, or Dyengoramanin (Y.). Place of Streeter’s Station. 
(a) Borgogon, lit. ‘‘ belonging to the old man,” from borgo (G., M., W.), “ old 


”? 


man,” and -gon, suffix. 


(6) Dyengoramanin, lit. “‘ belonging to that woman,” from dyen (Y.), “ that,” 
and manin (M., W., D.), “ woman.” 


55- Rambagyale (Y.). Soak near Chappel’s Station. 


Rambagyale, lit. “ mud of the potatoes,” from rambago (Y.), “‘ native potatoes,” 
and gale (Y.), “ mud, soak.” 
It was the main camping place of the Langandyono clan, Yaoro tribe. 


56. Godyeragon (Y.). Place of the Sun Pictures. 


It belonged to the Yaoro tribe, Menyerdyano clan, the Bat People (menyer, Y., 
“the bat’) with the parrot-fish (barambara) totem. 

Godyeragon, lit. ‘‘ belonging to the two,” from godyara (Y., G., Neg., M., W.), 
two,” and -gon, suffix. Godyera, ‘‘ two,’’ gives a hint at the local relation with 
Wamba Godyara, the Two Men, the two culture heroes; Gagamara and Gonbaren 
(vide 2c, 7, 45, 96). 


IV. NAMES OF MounrTAINS, RIVERS AND LAKES 
57: Werayo (M.). Mt. Tuckfield. 


The highest summit (1,119 ft.) and the most westerly pillar of the St. George 
Ranges on the left bank of the Fitzroy River in the country of the Manala. 

Werayo, “ the ghost,” from werayo (Y., Neg., G.), yare (Y., Neg.,) yar (B.), 
yer (N.N., D.D.), “a bad ghost,” a night ghost who brings the dead to the island 
Loman (vide 42, footnote 34). 

The writer climbed on top of Werano together with Garadyari and Mayala 
men, 1937. The rest of the Manala refused to accompany him for fear of the 
dangerous ghost who is supposed to live on this steep peak. 


ce 


58. Dyolo Embareny (M.). Mt. Dukes Dome. 


One of the most westerly tops of the St. George Ranges. 
Etymology dubious. Perhaps “the face of Gonbaren,” from dyolo (Neg.), 
“ face,” and embareny from Gonbaren (G.), Gonbarna (Neg.), one of the two dream 
time heroes who often appears together with Gagamara (vide 2c, etc.). 
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59. Laygere (M.). The Tomb, the Oppossum. 


Another height of the St. George Ranges with high and perpendicular walls, 
east of Mt. Tuckfield. It was evidently not named by white men until my expedition 
to the Manala, October 1937. I selected the name “ The Tomb ” on account of its 
characteristic figure. But in spite of this I recommend now its native name Langere, 
oppossum. 

From the widely spread word for opossum, laygor, laygere (M., Neg., Y., G., 
N.N., Nim., B.), the mountain was possibly the totem place of the opossum or the 
residence of an ancestral being called Langere. 


60. Nogondere (Neg.). 

A narrow gap leading through the mountains of the Nyegena country. I 
could not find the correct situation of the valley or pass. 

Nogondere, lit. “ along the slope,’ from mogo-nogo (Neg.), “ slope’, mogo-nogo 
maman (Neg., Y.), “ to divide, to cut,” and -dere (Neg.), ‘‘ along.” 


61. Yelenbanany (Y.). Tree Hill or Barn Hill. 


A high sandhill near Edgar Station, not far from the shore of Roebuck Bay, 
the main camping ground of the Yaori Dyolbaidyano clan, the people of the shore 
(from dyolbai, Y., “ face, cape, shore’), with the stingray (binden) totem. 

Yelenbanany, lit. “‘ the lonely dog,” from yele (Y.), “dog,” and banany (G.), 
“lonely, quiet’; a mythological remembrance of ages past when animals and 
stones were human beings, and v.v. 


62. Worengade (M., W.). Sturt Creek. 


Coming from the Northern Territory, the Sturt runs in a south-westerly direction 
over the Kimberley border into the Gregory Salt Sea after a course of 250 miles. 

Worengade, lit. ‘towards the camp,” from woren (M., W.), “ wind-break, 
camp,” and -gade (M., W., G.), directive suffix, “ towards.” It may mean “ the 
river running towards, or through our country.” 


63. Geloa (W.). Overflow, or Sesbania. 


The delta of the Sturt Creek a few miles north of Gregory Salt Sea (vide 66). 
In October, 1938, I camped at the same place where the explorer D. W. Carnegie 
camped on the 13th April, 1897. I met here not only the East Walmadyeri but 
the desert tribes of the Bedono and Gogada who were forced by an exceptionally 
dry season to leave their tribal countries in the Great Sand Desert and to stay on the 
right bank of Geloa in the peaceful neighbourhood of the Walmadyeri who had their 


“On D. W. Carnegie’s map in his book, Spinifex and Sand, London, 1898, this place was 
a Bean Bush, apparently because this forms the prevalent vegetation of this creek 
and i 2 


EE 
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wind-breaks on the left side of the river. The Bedono and Gogada may be identical} 
with the Jiilbre and Njan-Njan mentioned by A. Capell.“ 
Geloa, lit. ‘‘ the plain,” from galowar (vide 80) (M., G., Neg., Y., Nim.), “ plain.” 


64. Mandowara (M., W.). Fitzroy River. 


Mandowara, lit. “‘ the river,” from mandowara (M., W., Neg., Y., G.), mandowar 
(B., N.N., D.D., Nim.), “ river.” 


65. Dyedyel (G.) (vide 95). De Grey River and its upper course, Oakover River. 
Etymology obscure. 


The culture hero Miriny walked coming from the north with his two wives Wade 
and Gololo along this river. After several magic experiences he died not far away 
from the mouth of the Dyedyel near Crondon (vide 45 and 40, footnote 27). 


66. Baro (W.). Gregory’s Salt Sea, or Salt Lake. 


A lake with bitter, salty water, filled by the Sturt Creek after the rain season. 
It lies in the country of the East Walmadyeri (north), of the Nambaledyi (east), 
and of the Gogada (south and west). 

Baro, lit. “ the pool” ; evidently related to barala (G., Neg., Y.), “‘ pool without 
an outlet.” Carnegie found the same word, burro.@ 

The Salt Sea was discovered by A. C. Gregory on 1oth March, 1856,** missed by 
P. E. Warburton’s expedition in August, 1873,* visited and described by D. W. 
Carnegie on 15th April, 1897,*° visited by myself in October, 1938. 


67. Dyalgera (W.). Bishop’s Dell. Etymology obscure. 

A small pool with fresh water in the country of the Gogada (?), 30-40 miles 
south of the Salt Sea. It was discovered by J. W. Lewis, a companion of Col. P. E. 
Warburton, on 29th August, 1873,* visited by Bishop O. Raible on 15th October, 


1938. 


68. Ganinyara (W., Bed.). Godfrey’s Tank. 


A large waterhole of fresh water in the Minnie Ranges in the country of the 
Bedono, who are called Nabewangadyera by the Walmadyeri. It lies seventy-five 
miles east of the Salt Sea on the Canning Stock-route which was surveyed by A. W. 
Canning in 1906. It was discovered by Carnegie on 18th October, 1896. 


“1A. Capell, “‘ Languages of North and North-West Australia,” Oceania, 1940, Vol. %, 
PP. 425, 426, and map pp. 244-245. 

“D. W. Carnegie, op. cit., p. 374. 

es A. C. Gregory and F. T. Gregory, Journals of Australian Explorations, Brisbane, 1884, 
p. 138. 

44 Col. P. E. Warburton, Journey across the Western Interior of Australia, London, 1875. 

45 D. W. Carnegie, op. cit., writes on p. 362: ‘‘. . . one wonders that Gregory did not choose 
the name of Dead instead of merely Salt Sea.” 

4* Col. P. E. Warburton, op. cit., p. 202, reports: “ Lewis, on his return, reported having 
found a glen and a beautiful pool of water.” 
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It seems that we have here the English proper name of Canning in aboriginal 
appearance and suffix -gara or -yara, “ belonging to,” therefore “ belonging to 
Canning.’’*? 


69. Edar (Y.). Lake Elliot or Lake Eda. 


A big seasonal lagoon east of Broome in the country of the Yaoro and Nyegena. 

Edar, lit. “‘ the deep water,” from edar (B., D.D.), yedar (N.N.), “ deep water, 
creek.” 

70. Nargandya (G.). 

A lake near Lagrange. Etymology obscure. 

An old Lizard Man of Wanora (vide 79) quarrelled with a distant tribe of the 
east because its members had applied the subincision to his two sons without his 
permission. Later on when he found his sons in Galewara, “ far away in the east,” 
he kindled a big grass fire which killed all men and women of this tribe. But when 
the fire turned against himself he and his boys were forced to take refuge in a big 
lake called Nargandya. Afterwards he settled near it. This old man of the 
Nargandya was in ancient time Midiny (vide 80), the rainbow of to-day. The many 
ant hills around the lake are the descendants of his two sons. To-day, only men are 
allowed to drink the water of this lake while women have to go to a waterhole 
near by.‘ 


71. Galwarwelen (Neg.). 

A big waterhole on top of a mountain in the Nyegena country. Its position 
remained unknown to me. 

Galwarwelen, lit. ‘‘ the glittering water,” from garwar (Bon.), gawar (used as 
well as the more common ole) (B.), “ water,” and welel (Y., N.N.), “ glittering, 
glowing,” wel (G.), “ star,” or from weleny (G.), ‘‘ waving.” _ 

The old Yaoro woman Dyenbere gave me the following legend: An old man 
from the far east arrived in a camp where men, women and children were living. 
He said: ‘‘ Why do you live in this dry country ? Come with me to my country 
where we have a lake on the top of a hill.” They answered: “‘ Yes, we shall have 
to follow you, or we will die.” They camped on the road one night and at last they 
arrived in a stony country, being very thirsty and tired by climbing. The old man 
said: “Coming from your dry country I need a bath in fresh water.” He ran in 
front of them and took a bath high on the hill, pouring plenty water over his body. 
When the poor people saw this they cried: “‘ Alas, old man, give us a drink. Didn’t 
you invite us to this stony land?” He did not give them water but continued to 
pour water over himself. The old men and women and dogs died with thirst. The 
next morning the man went to the rest of the people who were dying and said : 
“You followed me because you thought that I was good, but I called you to your 


‘7D. W. Carnegie, op. cit., p. 290, and on his attached map with sketches. 
‘8 Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 19, “ The Man of the Rainbow.” 
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death and not in honesty.” Soon after he tried the same bad trick in another camp. 
“T am coming from far away. Alas, your place has not enough water. Come with 
me. I have some nice water on the top of a hill.” ‘“‘ That is very good, we will all 
go with you.” They took their dogs and children on their arms and walked for 
three days. He then stopped them and told them to watch him. He climbed upon 
a high rock and called : “‘ Come, here is cold water.” But they were already broken 
down by thirst except two strapping young men. Even they were too tired to climb. 
One of them said to his friend : “‘ I think there will be water here below, too.” They 
took a sharp digging stick and started to bore. A big cloud came out of the hole, 
rising higher and higher. Lightning and thunder came out of it. It started to rain 
and it rained and rained. A big rain fell down. All the men, women, children and 
dogs came back to life again. But the lake on top of the mountain dried up and the 
old man died with thirst.*® 

In this myth we meet again the ancient conflict between the principle of good 
and life on the one hand and that of wrong and death on the other. The cause of the 
good is vindicated by two heroes, while the other side is represented by a mythological 
trickster who so often appears with a task similar to that of the coyote in the myths 
of the North American Indians. 


72. Baygobede (W.). 

A waterhole of the East Walmadyeri, four miles east of Gregory Salt Sea, near 
Mt. Wilson. 

Bangobede, perhaps “ the cousin’s hole,” from bango (W., M., G.), “ mother’s 
brother’s son,” and bede (W., M., G.), “ hole.” 


73. Dyelargon. Lake Louisa. 


A seasonal lake fifteen miles east of Disaster Bay, perhaps, in the Nimanbor 
country ; from dyelar (N.N.), “clear, clean.” Cf. No. 74. 


74. Rabubunum (N.N.). Lake Flora. 


A seasonal lagoon twenty-five miles east of Disaster Bay. 

From rabu (Y., N.N.), “ swollen,” expressing the temporal character of this 
lake, which does not contain water after October. 

This lake and Lake Louisa were discovered by Sir Alexander Forrest, who 
named Lake Flora in April 1879 after the sister of Lady Forrest, subsequently 
Mrs. Fred North.” 


V. NAMES OF MYTHOLOGICAL PLACES 


The names below reported were‘mentioned in myths and legends of the Garadyari 
and were given me by my informants mostly without indication of their geographical 


4° Op. cit. Legende 10, ‘“ The Old Trickster,” ; vide 92. 


%® Arthur Hicks, ‘‘ The Kimberleys Explored, Forrest Expedition of 1879, Early Days.” 
Journal and Proceedings W.A. Hist. Soc., Perth, Vol. I, 1938, p. 13. 
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situations. The etymology of many of them remains obscure to me. They are, 
perhaps, of old origin and partly imported from southern and eastern tribes together 
with myths. 


95. Bador (G.). 
Etymology dubious. Perhaps identical with bador (W.), “ shell.” 


The eaglehawks of Galardyawan flew to Bador to assist a man whose brothers 
were killed and slew many men and women with their galegoro (bullroars).™ 


76. Galardyawan (G.). 

Galardyawan lies east of Lagrange, ‘‘ where many roads branch off.” 

Lit., “‘ the carpet snake,” from galordyawa (G.), “ carpet snake.”’ 

It was the dwelling place of the Father of the Eaglehawks, who were powerful 
men. People who were in difficulties during a fight called on their assistance 


(vide 75). 


97. Berayar (G.). 

Berayar may be related with Beriny, “ the Pleiades.” 

A giant came from here and hunted a giant kangaroo from Dyergale (vide go), 
near Jurgarra Creek, to Gendye enga Creek (etymology obscure), passed Bede yaba 
(Cape Latouche Treville) (vide 39), killed it near Gorarana (etymology obscure), 
left its blood in Megega (near Lagrange) (vide 40), carried the body to Dyerbo-Dyerbo 
(Goldwyer Well, etymology obscure), near Edgar Station, and ate it in Beranar,™ 
near Dyergale. 


78. Baniygara (G.). 

A place between Wallal and De Grey Station. 

Baniygara means, perhaps, “ at the time of the snake,” from babiy (G.) (vide 16), 
“winding,” baniyboro (Y.), “‘ carpet snake,” and -gara (G.), “ in the time of, while.” 

The wandering Miriny after visiting the people in Mandor (etymology obscure), 
near Anna Plain Station, and in Garyan-Garyan (etymology obscure), near Wallal, 
here saw large crystals (bonora) falling from the sky.* 


79. Edyere (G.). 
A place “ behind Lagrange where the man and woman of Bolany, the Rainbow 
Snake, come from.” 


Etymology dubious. I have a suspicion that Edyere is nothing else but the 
naturalized proper name “ Edgar” of Edgar Station (vide 92). 


51 Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 43, ‘‘ The Help of the Eaglehawks ” ; vide 76. 
52 Op. cit. Legende 50, “ The Bleeding Kangaroo”’; vide 40, 43, 90. 
53 Op. cit. Legende 5, ‘“‘ The Southward Wandering ’’ ; vide 40, 45, 65, 94. 
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Godyara Bolany, the Double Rainbow Snake, has a kind of comb called brir- 
briri, or bir-bir®4 on its head. It goes to the shore to look out for rain and descends 
into a waterhole near by. Remaining in the waterhole it prepares rain for Megega, 
Rola and Wanora.55 A man from Wabona (Cape Bossut) (vide 42), named Ngalogon, 
discovered ‘‘ Bolany of Edere ’”’ when it had left its two incisors near the edge of the 
hole. He warned the people not to kill Bolany.** 


80. Galewara (G.). 

Galewara, lit. “the plain,” from galawer, galowar (G., M., Y., Neg., Nim.), 
“a plain.” 

Here the ancestral LizardMan revenged his two subincised sons and afterwards 


retired with them into the Nargandya Lake. He is now Midiny, the Rainbow 
Man (vide 70). 


81. Manbanoro (G.). Etymology obscure. 


A Dingo Man and a Dingo Woman who built round camps as the Rainbow does, 
came from Manbanoro to the Malo-Malo Stones, where they met a giant dingo: 
Making a peaceful approach the Dingo Man said: “‘ We come from far away. But 
you do not kill as you do not know war in this country.”” He received some fish 
from the giant and returned quickly to his camp.5’ 


82. Winaro (G.). 

Winaro, lit. ‘‘ the Lizard Place,” from winaro (G.), “ lizard.” 

A Garadyari of the Garimba section came from Winaro, not far away from 
Lagrange, and met Gonbaren (vide 58, 87) and the Nyanomada woman Neginyila. 
This couple had no intercourse as both of them had no idea of the possibility of 
sexual life. The culture hero Gonbaren left soon after and died near the shore. He 
is now a big rock. Smaller stones around it represent the fish he caught.5* 


54 The brother of the ancestral Wedewede, Biri, ‘‘ who lives near the sea shore,” has a similar 
name. He cut his wife Warbol into pieces, which together with her embryo became rocks 
according to Annali Lateranensi, 1940, Legende 35, ‘‘ The Unfaithful Wife,”’ cf. No. 40. A. Capell, 
‘‘ Mythology in Northern Kimberley,’ Oceania, Vol. IX, 1939, p. 393, found a similar name: 
Birimara, the Rainbow Snake of the Gwi:ni, who is subordinate to Wolaro. Among the Wal- 
madyeri, I found Waloro, the sun, which is obviously related to Wolaro. 


55 The geographical situation of Wangora could not be confirmed. The etymology of Rola 
is obscure. But R. Piddington, ‘‘ Totemic System of the Karadjeri Tribe,’’ Oceania, Vol. I, 
1932, p. 382, says that at Rolah “ about five miles from Lageene is a hole in the ground which 
is an increase centre for garfish.”” Wangora means “ the Cobweb,” from wangara (G), wangar 
(Y., N.N.), ‘‘ cobweb,” the magic cross whose four corners are connected by parallel threads of 
human hair. It is sometimes called mandagidgid ; vide 5. 

5° Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 18, ‘‘ The Crept Rainbow ”’ ; vide 19, 40, 42. 

57 Op. cit. Legende 19, ‘‘ The Dingo Man and the Dingo Woman” ; vide 40. 

58 Op. cit. Legende 6, “‘ The Strange Fisherman.” 
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VI. NaTIVE NAMES OF MISSION STATIONS AND STOCK FARMS 
83. Beagle Bay Mission. Nalendy (N.N.). 

A Catholic mission in the country of the Nyol-Nyol, nine miles off Beagle Bay 
or Beriny (vide 14). It was founded on 2oth July, 1890, by Bishop Gibney of Perth 
and the Trappists. The Pallottine Fathers who are at present in charge of it took 
it over on 11th March, rgor.5® 

Nalendy, lit. “the Nalen Tree Country,” from nalen (N.N., Nim., D.D.), a 
eucalyptus with a silvery bark, and -edy or -ed, noun suffix. 


84. Lombadina Mission. Dyarenyan (B.), Lomedenar (B.). 


A Catholic mission in the country of the Bad, near a neck of rocks, called 
Lomedenar, or Lombadina Point, founded by the Pallottine Fathers in June, Ig1I. 

The original name of the place is Dyarenyan (etymology dubious), perhaps 
related to dyere (Y.), “sandhill.” Lomedenar has, perhaps, some relation with 
Lomobor who brought the first fire to the Bad (vide 8) ; lit. ‘‘ Lomo’s Point,” from 
Lomo and denar (B.), “ point.” 

Lomedenar is mentioned in the Bad legend “‘ The Teethless Fish,” according to 
which the fish of the coast of the Bad lost their teeth in a fight with the fish of the 
Nyol-Nyol which is the reason why the Bad cut out their upper incisors (vide 14). 


85. O’Grady’s Station. Medenam (B.). 


An abandoned cattle station seven miles east of Lombadina near the western 
coast of King Sound. Etymology dubious. Perhaps related to midiny, the Rainbow- 
Man or -Snake. 


86. Chapple’s Station. Renyamen (Y.). (Vide 70 and 8o.) 
A cattle station four miles south-east of Broome. Etymology obscure. 


87. Streeter’s Station. Gonbarenaygal (Y.). 

A cattle station about eight miles south of Broome in the country of the 
Langandyano clan, Yaoro tribe. 

Gonbarenaygal, lit. ‘‘to Gonbaren belonging,’ from Gonbaren, the famous 
culture hero (vide 7, 45, 93, 95, 96), and -aygal or maygal, dyaygal, an active suffix, 
“ belong to.” 

I wrote down the following song of the Yaoro on this historica camping ground, 
now taken away by the station owners : 


Gonbarenangal gandyingo, At Gonbaren’s place lightnings, 


Gandyingo, Lightnings. 
Lenda maradya-o, Camps and shadow, 
Maradya-o, Shadow. 


5° Cf. George Walter, op. cit., pp. 143, 153. 
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88. Streeter’s Sheep Station. Dyereangonan (Y.). 
Some miles south-east of Streeter’s Station. 


Dyereangonan, lit. “near the sandhill,” from dyere (Y.), “ sandhill,” and -an 
and -gonan, locative suffixes. 


89. Streeter’s Bullock Paddock. Garambolo (Y.). 


Etymology dubious. Perhaps from garambal (Nim.), a generic name for birds, 
or from garamal (N.N.), garomal (G.), garawal (vide 2) (Nim.), ‘‘ spinifex grass.” 


90. Roebuck Downs, or Secombe Station. Dyergale (Y., G.). 


A cattle station about seventy miles south of Broome towards the Edgar Ranges, 
east of Jurgurra Creek, in the borderland of the Nyegena and Mavala. 

Etymology dubious. Perhaps from dyergale (G.), “ boomerang,” or the tree 
from which the wood for boomerangs is taken, or from dyergale (Y., G.), “ small 
lizard.” 

The long hunt of the giant kangaroo started from here. It was finally speared 
near the shore of Megega (vide 77). 


g1. Yeeda Station. Yeder (Neg.). 


A cattle station thirty miles south of Derby, seven miles from the eastern bank 
of Fitzroy River, on a tributary of the latter, in the country of the Nyegena. 
From yeder (Neg., N.N.), “‘ deep water, creek.” 


gta. Noonkanbah Station. Dangabari (Neg.). 


This, the biggest sheep station of the Kimberleys, is situated on the most 
southern bend of Fitzroy River in the borderland of the Nyegena and Walmadyeri. 

Noonkanbah is a deteriorated form of yangabari, lit. ‘‘ with beards, bearded 
men,” from yanga (G., D.), yangur (M., W.), “ beard,” and -bari (Neg.), suffix for 
the concomitant case, ‘ with.” Here on the river bank the Nyegena meet their 
southern neighbours of the desert tribe of the Walmadyeri known for their conspicuous 
beards. 

I was able to trace this corrupted place name by a remark of Prof. A. Radcliffe- 
Brown in his letter (1911) to Prof. Fr. W. Schmidt recorded in the latter’s book 
“ Die Gliederung der australischen Sprachen (The Classification of the Australian 
Languages),” Vienna, I919, pp. 212-217, correcting the name Nunkaberri that 
Schmidt gave the tribes living between Ashburton and Fortescue Rivers. He wrote: 
“This word (Nunkaberri) is really yayabari and means a bearded, and therefore 
full-grown male, from the word yaya, beard.” 

The diffusion of the word yanga=beard is extraordinary. It is not only used 
by all coastal tribes of Western Australia from the Garadyari on southward to Cape 
Leeuwin (yanuk and yanga) and from there eastward to Spencer’s Gulf (yaygu), 
but by the inland people of the Lake Country (yayga), by the Loritja (yanguru), 
by the tribes of the Upper Darling and Diamantina in New South Wales (ayga), 
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of central Queensland ((y)wnga), and even by the Aboriginals between Leichhardt 
and Flinders Rivers (muygura), distinguishing itself from the Murray and Victorian 
tribes (yarany), from the Aranda (anindya) and the north Australian languages, 
where nearly each tribe possesses its own noun for beard, for instance, dyéb (B.), 
dondolo (Ong.), maiemb (B., Nim.), yolg (D.D., N.N.), marabat (Daly Rv.), balma 
(Pt. Darwin), gornda (Roper Rv.). (Cf. W. Schmidt, of. cit., pp. 34, 52, 88, 114, 
132, 138, 176 ff.) 


g2. Edgar Station (vide 79) or Thangoo Station. Dyayo (Y.). 

It is called on some Australian maps Thangoolngunjal. Thirty-two miles 
south-east of Broome, on the borderland of the Yaoro (Dyolbaidyano clan) and 
Garadyari. Thangoo comes from dyayo (W.), “ rainbow.” 

Near Dyano one of the two ancestral men turned his companion into an umbrella, 
or frill-necked lizard—galomana (Y.)—by rolling him to and fro on the ground, or 
on an old ant hill. They intended to trick a young man. When the latter saw the 
lizard on a tree the other trickster advised him not to use the usual throwing stick 
but to climb up and to catch it by his hands. He followed the cunning advice. But 
when the lizard-trickster tried to snatch the nose of the boy, he fell down and broke 
his neck. 


93. Anna Plain Station. Norenya (G.), Nyayom. 


A big stock farm 130 miles south-west of Broome in the country of the 
Nyanomanda, near to the Nooreen Well. 

Etymology obscure. 

Near Norenya “ the two wise men ” Gagamara and Gonbaren met a big woman, 
Dyaboga, who had been playing a dancing shield, yada (G.). Although she was 
driven away she was still able to see galegoro and birmal, the small and big tyuringa, 
and dyimare, the stone knife used for circumcision®™ which no woman should look at. 
She even listened to yona and goramedi, the secret songs, used during the initiation 
ceremonies. ® 


94. Wallal. Yedaygay (G.), Nyayom. 


A sheep station between Anna Plain Station and De Grey Station, in the country 
of the Nyanomada. 
Etymology dubious. Perhaps from yeder, “ creek,’’ as No. gI. 


95. De Grey Station. Dyedyeldyano (G.). 


An old sheep station forty miles north-west of Pt. Hedland in the country of 
the Ngala, or Ngarla, according to N. B. Tindale. 


© Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 8, ‘‘ The Mysterious Umbrella Lizard ”’ ; 
another trickster in 71. R. Piddington, op. cit., p. 58, remarks that biting of the nose “ among 
the Karadjeri is a euphemism for circumcision.” 
51 Annali Lateranensi, 1938, pp. 148 ff. 
8 Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 1, ‘‘ The Two Old Men.” 
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Dyedyeldyano, lit. ‘‘ on the Dyedyel River,” from dyedyel (vide 65) and dyano, 

Gagamara and Gonbaren brought the custom of circumcision to this country 
(vide 93, footnote 62). An ancestral man and his sister of the banaga section 
wandered from here to Wabona (Cape Bossut) in the land of the Garadyari. But 
when they camped there with some other Nyanomada they were threatened by 
Wainari® people. * 


96. Walwagain Station. Golyombo (G.). 

Golyombo does not mean only this sheep station, which is situated on the way 
from Pt. Hedland to Marble Bar over Pardoo Station, but also some big granite 
boulders near to this station. The country belongs to the Ngala, called by the 
Yaoro, Daloma. 

Golyombo, lit. “‘ the southern,” an abbreviation for Golyombo Godyara from 
golyombo (G.), “‘ south,” and godyara, “two.” It means Gagamara and Gonbaren 
who stayed on this place after their long wanderings on which they had promulgated 
the rites of circumcision and subincision, and had distributed secret songs and 
instruments as small and big tjuringas, the knife for circumcision, and the two secret 
magic stones, i.e. yagobande, of a black colour for bad (magic) purposes, and the 
white stone, gandi,*® which has a good influence. Both stones should never be 
touched or seen by women. From here they went up to the sky, where they are 
living in bonda, the two Magellan nebulz on both sides of the Hydrus. They have 
long beards hanging down to their feet. They are considered to be very strong 
and to be good to men. Occasionally they return as bilyor, spirits, to the earth, 
inspiring men with new songs and dances during their dreams (vide 93, footnote 62). 


97. Billiluna Station. Belelona (W.). 


A cattle station east of Gregory’s Salt Sea on the brim of the desert on the 
borderland of the East Walmadyeri and Gogoda. 


Etymology dubious. Perhaps connected with bele (W., M., G.), “ hole, spring.” 
ERNEST WORMS. 


** According to the Yaoro and Garadyari. Waingari are ‘‘ all peoples living in the East,” 
which means from the Mangala on. N. B. Tindale, ‘“‘ Distribution of Australian wren 
Tribes,’ Trans. Roy. Soc. S.A., Vol. 64, 1940, pp. 140-231, localizes a tribe as being Waiang 
to the north-west of Lake Hazlett. Accord ding to R. and C. Berndt, “‘ Field Work in Waele 
South Australia,’” Oceania, Vol. XII, 1942, p. 326, the Ooldea tribes use Waningari to designate 
the same people. 

** Annali Lateranensi, Vol. IV, 1940, Legende 31, “‘ Brother’s and Sister’s Wandering.” 

** R. and C. Berndt, ‘‘ Field Work in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. XIII, 1943, PP. 256-257, 
found Ka:ndi for stone flake used for circumcision in Ooldea, S.A. L. P. Mountford, “ Abori 
Crayon Drawings,” Records of the South Australian Museum, 1937, Vol. VI, p. 12, tes 
handi (Ngadadjara, Warburton Ranges) with adze stone. 
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PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES OF TIMOR 
By A. CAPELL 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIV, No. 3) 


Part II 
Introduction. 

In Part I of this paper a general outline of the history and anthropology of the 
island of Timor was offered. It was shown in the course of that study how complex 
the racial history of the island is. Whilst language is no necessary key to race, yet 
a knowledge of the linguistic relationships of a people is a help in the problem of 
elucidating their origins. The author had towards the close of 1943 an opportunity 
to study the linguistic constitution of Timor, and the notes set out below represent 
to a large extent his own results in this study. The material presented from Dutch 
Timor is derived from the printed works of Dutch authors; that dealing with 
Portuguese Timor rests entirely on personal observation. 

The languages of Timor are usually grouped as Indonesian. They depart, 
however, in many respects from the Indonesian type represented by Battak, Javanese, 
and the types found in Borneo and Celebes, so much so that some authors have 
reckoned the beginning of Melanesia from this point. There is much to be said 
for this, but it will not be assumed here. Only one group of languages within 
Indonesia has hitherto been recognized as completely non-Indonesian, and that is 
the group known as the Northern Halmahera languages. Our knowledge of these 
as a separate linguistic group we owe to a number of Dutch missionaries, whose 
results were systematized first by Dr. Van der Veen, in his De Noord-Halmahersche 4 
Taalgroep tegenover de Awustroneesche (1915). In this work he showed that this 
group of languages departed in all essential details from the Indonesian—their i 
vocabulary was different, and their construction was also unrelated. They possess : 
grammatical gender, they place the object before the verb, and they use postpositions q 
instead of prepositions. Later it became known that not only the physical types | 
but also the languages of the Aru, Kei and Tanimbar groups south of New Guinea 7 
were very aberrant from the Indonesian type, and that has become increasingly 
plain since Grammars and Vocabularies of Fordat, Yamdena and Sélaru in the 
Tanimbar group have been published by members of the Dutch Roman Catholic 
Mission. At the same time these languages, while their vocabularies are largely 
strange, show a simplified Indonesian type of grammar—at times almost pidgin. 

It has fallen to the present author to demonstrate that in Timor also there exists a 
group of “ Papuan” languages. He personally prefers to drop that term entirely, 
and merely call them non-Indonesian. This term at any rate does not suggest that 
the languages grouped under it are in any ways related to each other: a glance at 
F 
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New Guinea will show that that is not so. Neither are the “ Papuan” languages 
outside New Guinea, in the Solomons, New Britain, Halmahera or Timor related to 
each other or to those of New Guinea. At least it cannot be assumed that any two 
are related, as it can be that two given Indonesian languages are. 

The non-Indonesian languages of Timor are all found in the mountainous areas 
of the interior of Portuguese Timor, which is exactly what might be expected if 
their speakers had been in the island before Indonesian speakers had arrived and 
driven them inland. Moreover, even in the languages whose grammar is Indonesian, 
a great deal of the vocabulary is strange. These non-Indonesian languages of 
Timor exhibit ail the normal features of ‘‘ Papuan ”’ languages—complete departure 
in vocabulary from the Indonesian, very little agreement in vocabulary amongst 
themselves, a more complicated grammar than the Indonesian, with the features 
that the object tends to precede the verb (the pronoun object does so even when 
the noun object does not), while in some instances there is a definite form of con- 
jugation lacking in the Indonesian languages around them, and postpositions are 
used instead of prepositions. The only departure in type from the North Halmahera 
languages is that in Timor no language distinguishes gender, and that the elaborate 
methods of word-building found in Halmahera do not seem to be used in Timor. 

The languages used in Portuguese Timor are variously numbered by different 
authors. Older writers, such as H. O. Forbes, stated that there were about forty 
languages. Martinho gives the number as sixteen. It all depends on where the 
boundary between dialect and language is laid down. Even within one language 
area all speakers are not homogeneous, and this is no less true in Timor than in 
England, France or Germany. The map will show the territorial placing of the 
languages ; the following list will serve to group them. The figures given in some 
instances are those of Martinho. 


INDONESIAN (or Melanesian). 


1. Tetum, spoken in two areas on the south coast and one on the north, close 
to the Dutch border. This language has been imported also into the country about 
Dilli, and has been made the official language by the Portuguese Government and 
Missions. As a result it is widely known where it is not indigenous, and is not 
without influence on all the other languages, including the non-Indonesian. The 
northern Tetum, known as Tetum tertk, is recognized even by its own speakers to 
be somewhat corrupt, and here the southern has been as far as possible taken as 
standard. In Part I mention was made of the fact that Tetum seems to have had a 
wider extension at some time past than it has now. 

2. Mambai. This language, estimated to be spoken by some 80,000 people, 
stretches across the centre of the Portuguese section of Timor. One of its character- 
istics is the elimination of final vowels, which often makes it sound like a lazy or 
clipped Tetum. 

3. Tukudede. Spoken on the north coast between the Lois River and E-Pelu 
by some 45,000 people, this language is fairly closely related to Tetum. 
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4. Galolt occupies the area of the north coast immediately east of Mambai, 
but it shows a rather stronger Indonesian content, and one less disguised than 
Mambai. The language of the island of Wetar is very closely related to Galoli. 


5. Idate was not recorded, but the natives grouped it with Tetum and Galoli 
as an Indonesian language. It has comparatively few speakers. 


Non-INDONESIAN (or Papuan). 


6. Bunak, enclosed in the highlands of south-western Portuguese Timor, Bunak 
extends over the Dutch border. In Portuguese territory it has some 50,000 speakers, 
and they have always been characterized by their independence. Groups who took 
refuge in Alas and one or two other regions still maintain their own language and 
customs. This proved to be one of the most difficult languages to record. 


7. Makasai on the northern coast, east of Galoli, stretches almost across to the 
southern coast. East of it Dagoda is spoken, described by natives as agreeing in 
structure with Makasai, but it was not possible to find any speakers of Dagodé 
among the available natives. 


8. Waimaha is spoken in the district of Vikeke and inland towards Kairui and 
Galoli country. It is a somewhat mixed language showing a little more Indonesian 
influence than the other non-Indonesian languages recorded, and its grammar is 
Indonesian but much of the vocabulary is strange. 


9. Kairui is entirely a mountain language of small extent. It was not recorded, 
but its classification is accepted on the word of other natives. 

It was stated also that Kemak, which is spoken from the coast across to the 
Bunak border, is related to Bunak, and is said to be spoken by 54,000 people. Smaller 
groups speak certain other languages marked on the map, but not personally recorded. 

In the enclave, the language used is Vaikenu, and this stretches across Dutch 
territory till it encounters Bunak. It is at least partly Indonesian, but of a peculiar 
type, connecting with the language of Roti and with another, calied by Dutch 
authors simply “ Timoreesch,”’ which in various forms, with slight differences, 
occupies their section of the island, except in the region of Kupang. The Kupang 
language bears trace of closer contact with Indonesian of a more Malay type, as might 
be expected from the history of the region. 

The comparative vocabulary appended gives an idea of the relationship of the 
languages. It contains some 170 words covering nouns, adjectives (with numerals) 
and verbs, in common use. The Kupang, Timorese and Belunese are from Dutch 
sources. The vocabularies of Portuguese Timor were collected personally by the 
present author. 


Method. 


In this paper the following method of procedure is followed. Just as English 
remains a Teutonic language in spite of the large influx of Romance vocabulary, 
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because grammatical structure is more decisive than word-store, so it will be shown 
first of all from the grammar of these Timor languages that there are the two groups, 
non-Indonesian and Indonesian. The same method will then be applied to the 
vocabulary. This section then falls into two subsections, viz. 1.4, differentia of 
Indonesian and non-Indonesian in structure, and 1.), special features of the 
Indonesian languages, enabling them to be placed in their right position within the 
Indonesian family. Section 2 will be concerned with vocabulary, and will be similarly 
subdivided into 2.4, analysis of word-store into non-Indonesian and Indonesian, 
and 2.b, the wider relationships of these languages outside the island of Timor itself. 


Spelling and Phonetics. 


None of the languages of Timor are phonetically difficult. The only special 
symbols required in this paper are the y which represents ng in sing, and the inverted 
comma (‘) which represents the “ glottal stop” or “ break.” Few of the languages 
admit any syllable to be closed except the last syllable of a word, and most agree in 
allowing this. It is, however, the more definitely “‘ Papuan ”’ languages which close 
final syllables most often, though in this regard Tetum must be included. The y is 
found as a regular sound only in Kupang ; in Tetum it is replaced by » except in the 
word swayt, which one according suspects as not a true Tetum word, but probably 
of Kupang origin. The same mutation of y in Indonesian loan words is made in 
the non-Indonesian languages, and y does not occur as a normal sound in such 
languages as Makasai and Bunak. There is in Vaikenu a sound which is practically 
the ‘“‘ s ” of English “ pleasure,” and the phonetic symbol for this is 3. It is, however, 
a little less definitely rounded than in English. In Waimaha there is a curious 
aspiration of / and m, written here AJ and hm respectively. This is not a devoicing 
or breathing of the / and m, but a compound sound, in which the h is distinctly heard. 
The effect is much like that in such a Czech word as hrd, “‘ he plays.”” A Waimaha 
example is hleo, ‘“‘ he comes.” In Bunak it is difficult to decide whether to write 
? or f, and often the true sound in that language seems to be pf, or a # with imperfect 
closure. Elbert also writes pf occasionally in the Wetar texts in Volume II of his 
Die Sunda Expedition (1912). In this paper f has been usually written. It will be 
noticed also how frequently Bunak words tend to be monosyllabic. There is one 
example of an aspirated ¢ in the Bunak material, viz. thu:, make of a spear (the colon, 
as elsewhere, is used to indicate length). 


Grammar Ouilines. 
(2) Non-INDONESIAN LANGUAGES. 


Specimens will be given in the following pages of two non-Indonesian languages, 
Makasai (Mak.) and Bunak (Bun.), and comparisons will be made with languages of 
similar type in North Halmahera (NH) and contrasts with Indonesian (JN). 


1. The Makasai Language. The area occupied by this language is shown on 
the map, in the eastern end of Portuguese Timor, immediately west of Dagoda. 
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Dagoda, accordn.g to informants, is of a similar non-IN construction, but has not 
yet been recorded. The type sentence in Makasai is shown in the following example : 
gt na‘t ma ant gau lolo 
he what me to say 
“What did he say to me?” The non-IN features in this are (1) the position of 
the verb at the end of the clause ; (2) the use of a postposition for ‘“ to,” and (3) the 
use of an object sign, ma, as well as the placing of the object immediately after the 
subject. It should be remarked that Makasai is the only recorded language in 
Timor that uses such an objective sign, and that there is nothing corresponding to it 
in NH languages. These latter do possess a particle ma, but it is originally partitive 
in NH, and often comes to have the force of “ the aforesaid.” In a typical Indonesian 
language of Timor, the same sentence appears as follows (Vaikenu) : 


Ina na‘uab sa‘an niu kau 
He say what to me. 


As a matter of fact, this word-order is rather Melanesian than Indonesian, and is 


one of those points that suggest that these eastern Indonesian languages ought rather 
to be accounted Melanesian. 


In NH languages there is grammatical gender: every noun is either masculine 
or feminine, and the distinction appears in (a) the form of the possessive particle 
used after it, (b) the pronoun of the third person singular, (c) the verbal particles, 
and (d) in the form of certain verbs, which differ according as the object is a person 
or a thing. (This is slightly different from the strict idea of grammatical gender in 
these languages, but it is a point of differentiation from the IN.) Thus in Loda, 
uwa no ja moteke, don’t follow them (people) ; uwa na moteke, don’t follow them 
(things) ; in Galela, where the adjective is verbalized, 0 roka wo cocawaro, the wise 
husband, with masculine sign wo, but ma pedeka mo cocawaro, the wise wife, with 
feminine sign mo ; and it will be seen that the masculine and feminine definite articles 
in Galela are o and ma respectively. There are none of these complications in either 
Makasai or Bunak. There is no gender at all, and where necessary to mark the 
sex Or a person or animal, special words are used as adjectives after the noun. Thus 
Mak. noko, brother, younger (m.s.), and kaka, brother, elder (m.s.—and possibly a 
Malay loanword), give the corresponding feminines noko tufurat, younger sister, and 
kaka tufurai, elder sister. In this language the adjective may precede its noun—a 
completely non-IN feature—as in tufurai mata, a girl (cf. mata and matakoi, boy). 


Riedel’s examples show the same phenomenon in Babar, a language only partly 
IN at the most. 


Another non-IN feature found in NH languages is the method of expressing 
possession, or rather methods, for the simple device of placing one noun alongside 
the other is found, as in Malay, so that, for instance in Galela, it is possible to say : 

yot awa bira, my mother(’s) sister. 
ai ama hira, my father(’s) brother. 
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But it is also possible—and commoner—to say : 


o baba awi tahu, the father his house. 
o kaso ma pago, the dog its tail. 


The important point about the first method of indicating possession is that the word 
order is the opposite to that found in IN languages, as a method of expressing 
possession. In Malay one would say rumah tuan, the house (of the) gentleman. 
The particular word-order illustrated above for NH is found in Malay only in 
descriptive compounds, e.g. kapal api, “ ship fire,” i.e. steamer. That Malay does 
include relationship terms in this category is so far anomalous, e.g. émak saudara, 
mother(’s) sister. 

In Makasai, while both methods of expressing the genitive are found, juxta- 
position is less common than the fuller form. One can say defa ula, dog-tail, for 
dog’s tail, and ata fara, fire-ship, for steamer, the latter not following the IN word- 
order, but it is far more general to say, e.g., ast ina gi kaka, my mother her sister, 
and asi boba gi noko, my father his brother. Other Makasai examples of possessives 
are seen in the following phrases : 


la‘idd gi oma, the old man his house. 

la‘idd tufurai gi itt, the old woman her foot. 

ana‘uere gi sobu, man this his voice. 

ae uta wider isi oma gi aubu‘u, rain falls earth to (from) house its roof. 


At this point the Makasai pronouns may be given. It is not necessary to record 
those of the NH languages, because there is no formal agreement between the two. 
A contrast may be made, however, with those of Original Indonesian (OIN), showing 
the complete lack of relationship of the two. Makasai follows the IN languages, 
however, in making a distinction between two forms of the first person plural—we, 
including you to whom we speak, and we, excluding you. The inclusive and exclusive 
distinction is made also in NH. 


Pronouns. 
Makasai. Orig. IN. 
Sing. I .. ‘ie bs ant aku 
2s. ix We at kaw 
3 a as gt tya 
Pie: tie. Mg fi kita 
texcl. .. Pe int kamt 
2 ha ay t kamu 
3 ni sah era sida 


This form of the pronoun is used (1) as the subject of a verb, (2) as the object of 
a verb, (3) before a postposition, and (4) as a possessive before the noun except for 
asi, my. Abundant illustrations of the last usage have appeared in the sentences 
already given. It remains now to illustrate the other three. The NH languages 
agree here except in regard to (1), which is a little more complicated, not only in that 
gender is expressed in the third person singular, but also that incorporation of the 
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pronoun object has given rise to a separate series of short pronouns used before 
verbs. 


(1) ani ma‘u, I come ; ani noto ma‘u, I am coming ; gi oma isi ma‘u, he or she 
house to comes ; ani na‘i gi sufa ma ai gau kina, I thing it new you to show 
(i.e. I show you something new). 

(2) ant ai karak, I you love (or want) ; ana ‘uere fi ena, man this us sees ; defa 
ant tio, dog me bit ; eva nana‘u 1 wali, they still (to) you listen. 

(3) ant gau gint, give me (more usually just ani gint, me give) ; ini i gau lolo, 
we you to speak; gi ani isi ma‘u, he me to comes. 


The fact that the verb gini, give, is doubly transitive in Makasai will appear in 
many sentences, e.g. gi iva ma ana ‘uere gint, ana werau umu, he water man that gave, 
man should-not die, i.e. he gave that man water so that he should not die. 

It is interesting to note that such a construction as ai nai, “‘ your name,” is 
constructiopsily the same as defa ula, “‘ dog’s tail,”” and the pronoun, as a speech- 
category, does not enter into the language. It is to all intents and purposes a noun 
and is treated as such, even when it is the subject ofa verb. This is a non-Indonesian 
procedure in every way, but probably accounts for the absence of such “ verbal 
pronouns ” as are found in Melanesian languages, or even in the NH group. 

This discussion now logically leads on to a discussion of the Makasai verb. In 
both Makasai and Bunak the verb is extremely simple, simpler even than in NH 
languages. In those there is at least a suffix for the past tense. In Makasai the verbal 
stem undergoes no change for person or tense. Person is indicated by placing the 
pronoun before the verb ; tense is indicated by means of auxiliaries. Some of the 
Indonesian languages of Timor do change the prefix to the verb for person in certain 
cases, as will be shown below, but the non-IN languages do not, with certain excep- 
tions in Bunak. Examples in Makasai : 


(1) Person in the verb: 

Gi data ‘u lolo:, he story one tells. 

Era ‘asi arabau ‘u nake, they my buffalo one receive. 

Gi gau lolo ma‘u ani suru:, him to tell come me meet. 

Era noli lola‘e ma ani gini:, they rings two me make. 

Ahi at tzami gini:, two-days you examination do. (izami from Portuguese 
exame). 

Ani karak ate ‘isu uwere asa Barasa isi la‘a:, I wish tree-fruits these send 
Dilli to go, “I want to send these fruits to Dilli.” 


(2) Tense in the verb is indicated by adverbs placed before the verb, e.g., 
usanana, to-morrow ; esere, yesterday ; nana‘u, of continued time unspecified : 


Usanana ani ma‘u, I shall come to-morrow. 
Esere ani ma‘u, I came yesterday. 
Era nana‘u wali, they are still listening. 
A variant on this last is noto: ani noto ma‘u, I am coming (now). 
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There are also a few particles of an adverbial nature which accompany the verb, 
such as are seen in ai rata di nana ?, have you found it ? ; Amé teni ena, I shall look 
again ; ana werau umu, that the men should not die; at ma‘u dawa, if you come. 
The verb rata, to get, is used in an idiom which is also found in Malay and occasionally 
in English: gi baga ‘u rata, he got a wound, answering to the Malay dia kéna luka, 
and this is the only approach to a passive in Makasai. The expression of “ if” by 
dawa placed after the verb will be noticed ; there are similar particles in the Indonesian 
languages of Timor also. 

The negative particle in Makasai is noto or noto nai before the verb, e.g. ani nolt 
noto gint, I am not making rings (nolt) ; ai noto nat rabi gini, you are not making 
clothes ; gt noto nai ama gini, he is not making a garden ; fi noto nai kete gini, we are 
not making a ricefield ; ani ‘uwere ini ketan noto kete gini, this year we (excl.) did not 
make a ricefield ; ani ‘uwere gi noto nai fi sapato gini, he will not make our shoes this 
year (sapato is Portuguese) ; at noto nai lawa dane dawa, uru ‘uwere gi mutu, they 
will not do it unless you give them money. 

The only exception to this is in the first person singular future, when noho 
is the negative : era ‘ere noto ma‘u dawa, ani noho be‘u era ena, if those people do not, 
I shall not be able to see them ; noho be‘u, I can’t, is a similar construction. 

The verb itself does not undergo any radical change to express, e.g. the causative 
or reciprocal relationships. In the NH languages there is a number of derived forms 
of the verb such as (1) the voicing of an initial unvoiced consonant to express the 
corresponding noun (Galela dobo, swell up, but mobo, a hump, swelling), or the fact 
that the verb becomes transitive (Galela dolu, flow, but nolu, flow over) ; (2) locative 
verbs, formed by prefixing do, e.g. Galela i palata, jump, but jo dobalata, jump on to 
(with voicing as well as the prefix) ; aka, make, but 0 tahu to mi gaka, a house I make 
for her ; (3) sé also forming a transitive : twmu, point, but po st dumu, to point at ; 
puae, to bury, po si buae, to bury in or under; and hence si forms instrumental 
verbs : 4 pago, it breaks off, but ini si pago, it breaks off with you (e.g. a branch) ; 
aka, make, but fo si aka, to make out of. Si also forms causatives: pa udo, to 
drink, po st udo, to cause to drink. 

These complications are absent from Makasai, with the exception of a particle 
for the reflexive and reciprocal. For the reflexive the particle mt is used before 
the verb: gi ni minitutu, he struck himself ; gi ni ‘ia ena kabosa mutu ena, he looked 
at himself in the mirror ; gi mi ‘iti sulur ta‘e, he laid himself down to sleep ; and in 
the story text at the end of these notes, gi ni tarun, he buried himself. The reciprocal 
is similarly expressed by the particle ta: era ta base, they fought each other ; era 
ta ena, they looked at each other ; era ta guba bolin, they conversed with each other. 
In Galela the reflexive is expressed by ma : wo ma idu, he lies down to sleep. Similarly 
in Ternate: 4 ma loleo, they anchored (themselves or their vessel), while Ternate 
t ma totoniro, they played, is a reciprocal form, ‘‘ among themselves.”’ 

There is no particle in Makasai for subordinating one verb to another: the two 
are set side by side, e.g. ai be‘u ate ‘u lasi, can you chop down a tree ? ; gt ge:r tufurat 
‘u nake, he thought he would get a wife (see story). This applies also to coordinated 
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clauses, there being no conjunction “ and’: gi ima gi boba mara ena, his father 
(and) his mother entered (and) saw. Other examples of both these constructions 
will be seen in the story-text. 


The other non-Indonesian feature of the language that calls for notice here is 
the use of postpositions where an Indonesian language would use prepositions, e.g. 
omu mutu, house in, just like Galela tahu oka. Other Makasai examples are ana 
gau ma‘u, man to come, come to the man; omu wodi la‘a, house from go; omu isi 
mara, house into enter; ani mahi ma‘u, me with come. This usage is in keeping 
with the so-called “ Papuan” languages everywhere. Amongst postpositions 
should be mentioned the particle ma that is used very commonly (though not 
invariably) after a word to indicate that it is the object of the verb: Ami na‘i ma 
gi gini?, What shall I give him? Here the use of ma makes it quite clear that nat 
and not gt is the object of the verb. A still more instructive example is ani na‘t 
gisu ma at gau kina, I shall show to you something new ; here gisu, new, is placed 
after its noun, and a‘t is used as an indefinite pronoun, “something.” The particle 
ma then links both as the object of the verb. This usage seems to be unique in 
Makasai, as far as Timor is concerned, and has no parallel in NH. On a similar 
principle there is the possibility of placing the pronoun of the third person plural 
after a noun to indicate plurality: ma‘ina‘t era, things in general; ana era, men. 
This may, however, be an unjustified imitation of the neighbouring Indonesian 
languages. 

The Makasai numerals are given in the comparative vocabulary at the end of 
this paper. As some of the systems in Timor are imperfect decimal (i.e. six to ten 
are based on five plus, but there is a separate word for ten itself), and some of the 
Makasai numerals are Indonesian, from five upwards, there seems to have been some 
borrowing from Indonesian sources. and the word for a thousand is also Indonesian. 


Text in Makasai. 


The following is the text of a short story published originally by J. C. G. Jonker 
in Bijdragen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Land-Taal-en Volkenkunde for 1904 
in the dialect of western Timor, and translated into Makasai per medium of Tetum, 
and slightly modified by the natives, who recognized the tale. 


Tufurat ‘u asukai ‘u mata‘u nai, ma‘udete gi mata gugulai. Era 
Woman one man one boy one had, but he boy dumb. They 


gi ma: omu mutu ot suri. Waihira ant ruru resi lola‘e, gi ge:r 
him house in inside shut. When years ten andtwo, he thought 
tufurai ‘u nake, weredete tufurai gi gau tala. Gi hau guta. Weredete 


wife one get, but woman him to refused. He (did) kill (her). Then 

gt rat gt ambere omu mutu watu lolitu, gi ‘amuhu. Gi ina, gi boba 

he put her body house in days three it stank. His mother, his father 
sei: Nat omu mutu gi ‘amuhu? Gi ‘a:la, Asi tufurai. Gi ina gt 
asked: Whathouse in it stinks? He replied, My wife. His mother his 
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boba mara ena; era la‘a mana‘u toi umu ere tarun. Gi ina 

father entered saw; they went hole one dig dead that bury. His mother 
gamu hata he ‘amuhu. Gi la‘a mana‘u toi gi ina laf(u)lafu tarun. 
thought stank. He went hole one dug his mother living buried. 
Watu haulitak, gi boba lolo gi ‘amuhu. Gi lolo, Asi boba haula hau umu. 
Day another, his father said he stank. He said, My father also has died. 
Gi la‘a mana‘u toi, gi boba seman, weredete gi boba_ reko, weredete 
He went hole one dug, his father seized, but his father shrieked, but 

gi hau tarun. Weredete gi ge:r gt oba ‘amuhu, gt la‘a mana 

he yet buried. But he thought he self stank, he went hole 


toi, gt tarun mana mutu oi, gi mi tarun mau dete gt manikai tsi mege. 
dug, he buried hole in he himself buried his neck to. 
Weredete anu mani ma‘u mana mutu rai rei gi gini minilafu. 
But men thieve came hole in him made still live. 


2. The Bunak Language. The geographical position and the phonetic 
peculiarities of this language have already been given. It remains to give a brief 
sketch of the salient points ofits grammar. In the main, these are similar to Makasai 
forms, but the actual words and in some places the constructions exhibit noteworthy 
differences, and the language on the whole is somewhat more complicated than 
Makasai. 

A start may be made with the pronouns. These are completely unconnected 
in any way with those of any other recorded language, even within Timor. Unlike 
Makasai, Bunak has separate possessives, which are placed before the noun. The 
pronoun object, however, precedes the verb (as in Makasai) and is the same in form 
as the subject pronoun. The forms are: 


Pronoun. Possessive. 

Sing. I - ‘6 neto nia, nenja 

2 we ats eto jt, te 

3 - ss bat gia, je 
Plur. 1 incl. - é a 

I excl. ue ner nengje 

2 ‘* ae et et 

3 ae’ Be bai et, gt 


As in Makasai, there is no distinction of gender. The third person singular and plural 
are alike in Bunak, There is also an emphatic particle na which may be placed 
after any of the nominative pronouns. One example shows me as first person singular 
objective. These forms will be illustrated when the conjugation of the verb is shown, 
because changes in the initial letter of the verb accompany them also. Some simple 
examples, however, can be given here: neto mal, I go; bai mal, he, she or they go ; 
neto en hilion gasal, I men two see ; neto bai gasal, I him (or them) see. In Bunak, 
however, there is variation in the position of the pronoun object: not in all cases 
is it placed before the verb, although the noun object is always so placed. Yet for 
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“ T see you ” there is neto gasal ie ; edeno neto gasal bai, yesterday I saw him, and the 
language has not yet been studied sufficiently to make the principle involved at all 
clear. The emphatic particle is shown in tto na mal? Neto na mal, Who is going ? 
I am. This particle is Tetum mak, and the corresponding Tetum sentences are 
se mak ba? Ha‘u mak ba. 


The possessives precede the noun, as the adjective also usually does in Bunak : 
nia ama, my father ; 1¢ sapato, our shoes ; nenje atbalu, my box, which last apparently 
stands for ne nia atbalu. These possessives are also used to express a genitive relation- 
ship between two nouns, as in Makasai, e.g. momen mone gia do:, old man’s house. 
The variant gi for et, “‘ their,” appears in this connection in the example en nutun 
gt laion, men many their voices. Incidentally en, man, is apparently the same root 
as Makasai ana. This would suggest that Bunak is more “ broken down” than 
Makasai, but the grammar is certainly not so. 

The verb is the most interesting part of speech in the Bunak language. There 
are two conjugations of verbs, one which is invariable throughout all persons, and 
one which assumes a single consonant prefix for the different persons. Thus mal, 
go, is neto mal, eto mal, bai mal, etc., but if the root of the verb begins with a vowel, 
each person has its proper prefix, thus, from -asdl, to see: 


Sing. 1. eto gasal. Plur. i incl. 1 hasal; excl. net gasal. 
2. eto hasal. 2. et hasal. 
3. bat nasal. 3. bat gasal. 


It will appear in the second section of this paper that all the Indonesian languages of 
this region have a similar system of conjugation, but the prefixes are not the same 
as in Bunak. In the Indonesian languages they are obvious abbreviations of the 
Indonesian root forms. This is not the case in Bunak, and it is just possible that 
these changes in Bunak may be an imitation of the Tetum and other forms, and not 
original, especially as Bunak agrees with Tetum in the actual forms of prefix for the 
third person singular, first inclusive and second person plural. This point, however, 
cannot be pressed. 

If a pronoun object—or, for that matter, a noun object, intervenes between 
the subject and the verb, this does not make any difference to the form of the verb : 
neto en bai gasal, I men the see, I see the men ; neto zi gasal, I snake see ; 21 ne nasal, 
snake me sees. 

One or two verbs exhibit a far more complicated system of prefixes, and further 
investigation may show that this particular type of conjugation is actually commoner 
than the present notes would suggest. The verb -ege, give, varies its initial consonant 
according to the indirect object, i.e. the person to whom the object is given. Thus, 
you give me, efo neto nege ; he gives us (excl.), bat nei nege; they give you, bat eo 
ege; you (pl.) give them, e bai gege. Here again no distinction is made between 
third singular and plural objects. One example collected shows the same system 
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applied to gasal ; see eto gasal on ?, have you seen it ? (where one would expect eo 
hasal on). The scheme for the verb “ to give ” is as follows : 














First Second Third 
Object in Person. Person. Person. 
Subject : 
Singular I .. ‘. és oa — ege gege 
Cs s% a oi nege — gege 
Ee ee in »s nege ege gege 
Plural 1 inclusive a mr _— -- ege 
I exclusive o* ee _ gege gege 
Seer in ‘uh on ege — gege 
ae se oes es nege ege gege 








Singular or plural object is distinguished by placing the required pronoun 
before the verb. 

Examples: En bai nego wen(e) en bai obi gege ?, What did they give that man ? 
Ei nest egono ; tuendeina ei nei nege ?, You have our meat; when will you give it 
tous? Twendeina eto nege ?, When will you give it to me? Sabul go: we:nt nege 
he gave me an orange yesterday. Ei ege on e nei nege on ?, Did he give it to you 
or to us? Bas nege sabul go: wen neto gid:, he gave me an orange to eat. Bai 
il en bai gege, he gave the man (or the men) water. 

Tense is marked, as in Makasai, by a particle after the verb, but again the 
system is a little more complicated. The particle 0:n marks completion: efo gasal 
o:n ?, have you seen it (or, have you found it or him)? Meagol odana sat o:n, the 
boy has climbed the ladder. The verb unsupported is practically an aorist, and 
usually no future sign is employed, but the particle ta may be placed after it: en 
bat gege ta, (we) shall give it to those men. Ta is commoner after the negative particle 
mi: than alone : nei ei ege ni: ta:, we shall not give it to you. In these instances there 
is a strong accent on both mi: and fa:. This ms: is the negative also in other tenses, 
and it follows the verb: eto adele ho:n ni:, I am not making rings ; em pil sen nt:, 
they are not making mats ; edeno: en a:pa luha ho:n ni:, yesterday the men did not 
make the corrals for the buffaloes. There is another particle also used after the verb 
to indicate a definite past, i.e. ‘ud or ‘a, showing one of the rare examples of a glottal 
stop in Bunak, and bearing the accent on itself. E.g. edeno: neto gasal bat ‘a: 
yesterday I saw him ; bai pai ‘ud:, he has arrived ; neto ho:n hal ‘ud:, I have finished 
doing it. 

There is not much definite indication of mood in Bunak. The imperative has 
no sign, but consists of the simple verbal root : husu wen tebe nege man, knife one 
here give hither ; bai 0:di hine man, bring the thing here ; bai dela mal, laum:, take 
it away, quickly. There is similarly no sign of purpose or subjunctive: bai nege 
sabul go: wen neto gid:, he gave me an orange (that) I (might) eat (it) ; but there is a 
negative purpose particle, hani, that answers to the Malay djayan, do not: bai il 
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en bai gege hani hese, he gave the man water so that he should not die. Occasionally 
a particle si is placed before the verb to indicate purpose : baz gin lo‘oe ain si mala:t, 
he lay down to sleep. The reflexive verb, however, is clearly indicated by rasi 
placed after it: bat na gietu rasi o:n, he struck himself; and a reciprocal form 
indicated by tege before the verb (an unusual position for particles in Bunak) as 
tege gwe o:n, they fought each other ; bai tege gasal o:n, they looked at each other ; 
bai tege fazil, they talked with each other. 

The only example in the material available that shows a passive is not clear. 
The example is: Neto otel wen kuda gi:n. Kuda gi:n hi:l, I tied the horse to a tree. 
The horse is tied up. 

In the NH languages also tense is often rather vaguely conceived, but the verbal 
roots themselves undergo modifications in more ways than in Timor, e.g. to form 
causatives and suchlike derived types of verb. As regards tense the following NH 
forms will serve as examples ; they are all in the Loda language: ¢o tagi, I go or I 
went. A complete past is shown by a postposition oka : to tagt oka, I did go or have 
gone. There is a pluperfect form, 7 bo-:loto, as de:‘odjomo i bo:loto, when he had 
finished eating. The future particle is adje: to adje tagt, I shall go, and there is an 
optative particle anu, and in Galela bari: de bari mo toku, he should jump over it. 
It will be seen that the “‘ Papuan ”’ languages of Timor agree in principle with those 
of Northern Halmahera. In Bunak, however, there is no word for “‘ if,’’ as there is 
in most Timor languages. Two parallel clauses are used, as in the following examples: 
Eto tumel en gege ni:, ful wads en ho-n ni: ta:, (if) you don’t give them money, they 
won't do it this month ; efo le man neto tumel ege, (if) you come to-morrow, I'll give 
you money; en bai man ni: o:n, neto en bai gasal mi: o-n, (if) they do not come, 
I shall not see them. 

Postpositions are important in Bunak also, and there are two sorts of them— 
simple and compound. Bunak makes considerable use of directives after verbs of 
motion. These are found in Makasai and in the Indonesian group of languages also, 
but not so pronouncedly. In Bunak motion towards the speaker is indicated by 
man after the verb, and motion away from the speaker by /a‘a, the former meaning 
“come” in Bunak itself, and while the latter does not occur in Bunak with the 
meaning “go,” the vocabulary will show that it does occur in the Indonesian 
languages and in Makasai. It is probably to be regarded as an Indonesian loanword, 
but the interesting point is that it occurs in Bunak only in this special sense. The 
normal verb to go in Bunak is mal, which is clearly a compound of man and /a‘a. 
These directives may be used either after another verb or in combination with post- 
positions, e.g. mege man, give me! nege la‘a, give him. In combination man is used 
thus: nia aman go: man, my father from (he) came, but, neto karak otel go: gins 
Barasa mal, I want to send the fruit (that it should) go (to) Dilli. Here the usage 
is on the border-line between verb and directive. Other postpositions, which are 
sometimes combined with a directive, are: watji, in, as do: watji, in the house ; go’, 
from (homonym of go-, fruit), as sab(u) go:, dog from ; also na:, from, as bai mogene 
naman, he came from the sea. Other postpositions are compounded of two elements : 
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do mwal gene, under the house, the accent resting on mwal; this gene itself means 
“into”: bai man tas gene, he came into the village ; similarly do: du:n gene, behind 
the house ; do: gu:n gene, outside the house ; do: wa gene, by the house ; ese wa gene, 
on the top. A few are compounded with mo instead of gene, as do: wete no, near the 
house ; do: hilion tege no, behind the two houses. This usage stands quite apart 
from anything in the Indonesian languages, and while postpositions are used in the 
NH languages, there is no such compounding as in Bunak. Such double post- 
positions are found occasionally in non-Melanesian languages in the Pacific, e.g. 
in the Bilua of Vella Lavella, western Solomon Islands. 

3. Waimaha. A brief note on the Waimaha language is necessary. This 
language is in bulk Indonesian, of the same type as Tetum, Galoli and Mambai. As 
such it will be treated in Part III of this paper. In some respects, however, it shows 
mixture with a non-Indonesian type, and this in certain things which are lacking in 
the Makasai and Bunak. These points of differentiation are the only ones which 
need be mentioned here. 

Firstly, in the NH languages, the numerals distinguish gender (or class), but in 
the non-Indonesian languages of Timor this phenomenon does not occur. In 
Waimaha, however, it is found. The numerals themselves are pure Indonesian, 
but two prefixes are used with them, viz. wo- for living persons, and kat- for object. 
Thus i: woli:m(e), five men ; anoata woli:m(e), five women, but ike katlim(e), five 
fish ; turi katlim(e), five axes. These words themselves are largely recognizable 
outside the Waimaha language, but the classification by prefixes is not so common. 


The prefixes are used also with the word for “ how many ’—hira, IN pira, which 
is wohira or kaihira as the case demands. The occurrence—or survival—of this 
classification in a language which in other regards belongs so clearly to the Tetum 
group is rather remarkable. 


The same prefixing of wo- is found in Leti and Kisar, islands some distance east 


” 


of Wetar, but not in Wetar itself. In no case, however, does the numeral “ one 
bear the prefix: Wai, se:; Leti, ida; Kisar, ida. The Kupang dialect says atuls 
at mesa, man person one, but this is really a different system, which will be mentioned 
in Part ITI. 


(6) Non-INDONESIAN VOCABULARY. 


Hardly anything can be said under this head that is not negative. The NH 
languages present a well-defined body of vocabulary, mostly peculiar to themselves, 
but with borrowings from Malay and one or two other sources. Not so these non-IN 
languages of Timor. As usual, they stand by themselves. Extensive examination 
of other languages as far away as the Tanimbar and Kei Islands has failed to link 
them up with outside languages. The Tanimbar dialects, as a matter of fact, show 
some tendency to link up with Timor, but it is with the IN languages that they 
connect. This will be shown in its place. A few links do appear in the selected list 
of words, which connect with the south-western islands. These may be briefly set 
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out here: they seem to be with western Timor rather than with the eastern part of 
the island, and this is a peculiar fact. As compared with Kei dialects : 


Makasai: wali, beach, shore; cf. Wanmer, Wonumbai, Trangan, bails. 
Bunak : sanak, branch ; cf. Sélaru (Tanimbar) ksansanan ; but the Bunak word 
is shared with Tetum tahan and Galoli sana. 


This is not a promising list; there is one extraordinary example. The common 
word for the native sword (Malay kéris) is surik ; but Bunak has katana, which is 
Japanese. It is impossible to say how that word got into the heart of Timor. Of 
the two non-IN languages here treated, Bunak and Makasai show very little better 
agreement with each other than with outside languages. A few cases occur, e.g. 
Mak. mo‘a, Bun. mo-:k, earth ; Mak. ate, Bun. ofel, tree ; Mak. sarakini, Bun. selegol, 
sand ; Mak. guta, Bun. go-ta, kill; Mak. sédt, Bun. didi, reed wall of native hut, but 
this word is shared with Galoli, Waimaha and Tetum ; Mak. ama, Bun. ma:, garden ; 
Mak. ana, Bun. en, a man; Mak. iva, Bun. el, water; Mak. and Bun. ka:rak, wish, 
want, but this is shared with Tetum and Waimaha, and outside Timor, with Wetar ; 
for “‘ fall,” Bun. topo is Waimaha taba, but Mak. here differs; similarly Mak. and 
Waimaha share gere, remember, but Bun. differs, having dimil; and all these are 
different from the words of the IN group of languages; Mak. boka, wrap, Bun. 


gebok ; and an occasional agreement between Bun. and the IN group, e.g. hase, 
wash > Bun. ha:s. 


There are some definite borrowings in the non-IN languages from the IN, and 
most outstanding amongst these are the numerals. The borrowings are fairly exact 
and regular as far as sound changes are concerned as between Makasai and the IN 
languages. The exceptions are the word for one, ‘wu, which is not IN, daho, six, which 
is not IN and most probably afo, eight, and ruru, ten, are not to be connected with 
any IN source. The point is, however, that the Makasai system of counting is 
decimal, like the IN, but it would appear that the original counting in Timor was not 
decimal but quinary. In Mambai, an IN dialect, the vocabulary will show that 
beyond five counting begins afresh with hohon ida, ida being “ one.’ There is a 
word for “ ten,” so that actually the system is imperfect quinary, but as this word for 
“ten” is obviously IN, the original was most likely pure quinary. The word 
sagulu, ten, as seen in Mambai is very degraded IN, whose history will be mentioned 
in Part III of this paper. That a process of borrowing has actually gone on with 
irregularities in various districts, according to the intimacy of contacts with IN 
speakers, appears from the peculiar Bunak numerals. The first six do not appear 
to be IN at all: wen, hilion, gonion, gonil, goinset, temol. After that seven (hitu) 
and eight (a/u) nine (ste) are clearly IN, and “ ten ”’ is also IN, but still more abraded 
than Mambai, viz. sego, which is only a bare remnant of an Orig. IN *(2)sa-ya-puluh. 
On the other hand, the higher numerals, 100 and 1000, are IN throughout the island, 
with very little variation in form, and their peculiarities of phonetic shape are found 
also in Wetar. There can be no doubt that behind all this lies a non-IN system of 
numeration, traces of which appear sporadically throughout the two islands, e.g. 
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the quinary system of Mambai, the classificatory system of Waimaha and a com- 
pletely different method of enumerating tens found in the Tihu dialect of the northern 
interior of Wetar,! where although “ten ”’ itself is semulu (IN term), “ twenty ”’ is 
fele rua, only the second word rua=2 being recognizably IN. Mahuan dialect shares 
the peculiarity, but that of Iliwaki on the south coast of Wetar, has rua nulo, which 
is related to Malay rua puloh, the n- representing the ligative article ya- coalescing 
with the root. In Kupang buk dua=20, showing a similar construction with a 
different word. 

Another group of borrowings from IN which is particularly interesting is that 
of relationship terms. It is admitted that words for “ father” often belong just to 
child language, and no arguments can be based on them. It would not be wise to 
correlate Mak. boba, Waimaha ba‘a, with Malay bapa-, but it is justifiable to male the 
following comparisons with IN roots : 














| 


} 


fen is normal in the west. 


Term. Indonesian. Timor. 
mother th .. | (ina ina in all dialects except Bunak (me). 
father oa -. | (ama ama in all dialects (Bunak included) except Mak. 
| and Waim. 
elder brother .. | Raka(k) kaka, Mak., Mambai, Tukudede; ka:, Bunak. 
younger brother .. | a(n’)r’t | ali, Tetum, Mambai, Galoli, Bunak ; wari, Waim. ; 
olif, Vaikenu. Not Makasai. 

husband .. | lak=male | laki, Tukudede, Jakin, Waim., /Ja‘in, Tetum; but 
Bunak. has mone, from another IN root manay = 
| male. W. Timor agree. 

wife .. ate .. | bint =woman | Bunak. fana is the only example in E. Timor, but 
| 
| 





It is difficult to see why these particular relationship terms should have super- 
seded presumably earlier non-IN terms in Mak. and Bun. Political terms, such as 
those for the various grades of chiefs, can easily be understood to have come in with 
those who introduced the particular type of government. So can also terms applied 
to objects belonging to the sea coast, and not found in the interior. A few of these 
are seen in the vocabularies along with names of animals such as the buffalo and the 
sheep (which is generally known by the same term as the goat). Names of colours 
are also included among the IN words in Makasai (not so much in Bunak), and 
strangely enough again in these cases, not colours which might be foreign to the 
native Timorese, e.g. Mak. meta, black, which is apparently Malay Aitam, with the 
ma- prefix (IN) of condition. Butir, white, can also be suspected of a connection 
with Malay putih. Probably it is quite correct in these and a number of other 
instances to give the Malay terms, rather than go back to the Orig. IN, implying 


1See Elbert, Die Sunda Expedition (1912), Vol. II, p. 224, where he mentions a similar 
system in Tanimbar, Kei and western New Guinea. The ‘first two groups of languages have been 
called as witnesses earlier in the present paper also. Tihu fele- is welt, and Kisar has 
wer-vo:, twenty. 
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that the introduction has been comparatively recent. Further discussion of the 
vocabularies must await Part III, in which the IN languages of Timor will be treated. 

Considerations of space and of immediate need have combined to limit the 
vocabularies to Timor itself ; general comparisons would range much farther afield, 
and lead to the inclusion of Roti and possibly some Flores dialects to the west, and 
certainly Wetar, Leti, Moa and Kisar to the north and east. To judge from Riedel’s 
specimens of Babar—the only ones available—the language of that island, which he 
says is radically one with Luang and Sermata, is of quite a different stamp, though 
its verbal system at least seems to be similar to that of the IN languages of Timor 
and Roti. Kei, Aru and Tanimbar islands provide a number of interesting com- 
parisons which will be used in the study of the IN material in the next section of the 
paper. In the vocabularies a more exact transcription of the vowels has been 
given, 2 being used for the “ open ’’ o ande for the “ open ” e, and the stress has been 
marked by an acute accent before the stressed syllable. 


APPENDED NOTE 


THE OrrRATA LANGUAGE 


In the Oirata village on Kisar Island there is spoken a language which is of 
considerable interest in regard to this paper. The study that has been made of 
Oirata* states that these people do not belong to the island of Kisar but have migrated 
from Timor, ‘“‘ and the Oirata language still shows a close relationship with the 
Timorese dialect of Loikera.”” This statement rests on the authority of Riedel. 
It is a true statement, and comparison of the language in de Jong’s book will show a 
considerable amount of agreement with Makasai. In general, however, the language 
is much fuller, and certainly is not derived directly from modern Makasai. The 
following notes will illustrate this statement. 


1. Pronouns. 
Sing. I. ante, anta, anut(u), an(u). Cf. Mak. ant. 
2. ate, a. Cf. Mak. az. 
3. ue, ueta. Mak. gi is different. 
Plur. 1 incl. apte, aput(u). Mak. fi. 
rt excl. inte, inta, inut(u). Mak. ini. 
2. t-te, t:tu, t:. Mak. ¢:. 
De Jong treats the possessives as prefixes, as in Oirata they are abbreviations 
of the pronouns: sing. I, an-; 2, e:-; 3,7-. Plur. rincl., ap-; 1 excl., im-; 2, 4:-; 
3, waye-. There are other forms as well. 


2. Numerals. The numerals are less abbreviated than in Makasai, but show 
similar Indonesian influence. They are as follows: 1, wami; 2, ei; 3, utu; 


2 J. P. B. Josselin de Jong: Studies in Indonesian Culture. I. Oivata, a Timorese Settlement 
on Kisar, Amsterdam, 1937. 
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4, pat(a)—Indonesian ; 5, limi; 6, ne:me—Indonesian in its common Timorese 
form; 7, pitu; 8, kapa; 9, siwa; 10, ta:naun(t). 

3. Verbs. The verbal system is very closely akin to Makasai in its form, though 
not in the elements used. The full pronoun may precede the verb, as in Makasai : 
ante taya, I sleep; or an objective pronoun may precede the verb, giving a passive 
force: ante uda, I strike ; but an uda, I am struck, one strikes me. Tense and mood 
are indicated by particles. 

4. Syntax. As in the other non-Indonesian languages, the object, particularly 
as a pronoun, precedes the verb: ate an asi, you see me. There are also post- 
positions where Indonesian languages would have prepositions: e.g. -a is a locative 
suffix. 

5. Vocabulary. The agreements, actual or near, with Makasai are many. 
The following examples must suffice : 


English. Oirata. Makasai. 
woman 4 és .. tuhurai tufurat 
body .. =“ an -. amu amu 
breast .. ae - + ae atu 
sae i - .. tem lo: 
ee ron Py .. wadu watu 
moon .. - - -. “rN uru 
ee a mt .. ada ata 
a ee és .. ahi aft 
die 5% afd em .. “mu umu 
hear... a ae -. ware walt 
sit a a - ..  (t)mire mit 

As these examples are all—except possibly ‘“‘ sky ’—non-Indonesian words, 


the resemblance is the more striking, and Riedel’s statement may be considered as 
justified. Fuller details of this quite interesting language will be found in de Jong’s 
book. 
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PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES OF TIMOR 
COMPARATIVE, VOCSu 
a — 
English. Kupang. West Timor. Vaikenu. Belu. Tukudede. 

eee .» | ba'klabe a’toni a’tont lace ‘ata "em 
Woman -» | bi'ha:ta fel bhi'fe vEe:n | ‘hine "fel 
Boy ut -+ | ‘ana ‘ana(’mIne) li'ana ‘2an a'nama ia’b 
Girl "2 ‘s ‘ana’ feétc bt'fe'ana ‘ana’ hine la’ 
Father .. -» | ‘ama ‘amaf ‘amaf | ‘ama | ‘ama ‘am 
Mother .. -. | ‘ima ‘ainaf ‘na ‘ina | “ina ‘in 
Elder brother py ‘tata ‘tata | | "kaka'mane 
Younger brother abta’blanen ‘ai nao aie \ Wo and coonaes ‘kaka "ak 
tlder siste , + ’ | eapee nee | ma'ta: bi 
- aslo AM bata bi'ha:ta | ‘feta | ‘olif b'ife nan fet2 ‘ai Md . 
Husband .. | ‘sapa | ‘monef ‘mone f ‘lak ‘la 
Wife .. .. | ‘sapa | fel | ‘fen | | he: "fe 
Child .. .. | ‘ana; tana ‘ana | li‘ana | an | ‘ana ing 
Slave .. -. | ‘ata | ‘atef ‘ate | ‘ata | ‘act ‘al 
Soul a .+ | ‘smanin ‘smanaf ‘smana ‘ma:nar | “maga ‘ki 
Body .. .». | ‘apa ‘aof ‘aof ‘isin ‘isin a 
Head .. »+ | “Rtuclu ‘na:kaf ‘na:kaf ‘ulu ga’lama ‘ny 
Hair... .. | ‘klaya ‘funuf ‘nafun vu- | ga'lana ‘roan "fi 
Forehead ‘a ‘ilaf ‘tlaf re '" 
Eye His .. | ‘mata ‘mataf ‘mataf | ‘mata | ma:t r 
Nose .. o> | Cle ‘pa:naf ‘bana ‘t-nur ‘tiligroa ‘"j 
Mouth .. .» | ‘baha ‘fefaf ‘fefaf ‘a:bu 4:b9 " 
Tongue ‘4 ‘konif; maf | maf ‘lam(é)la rt 
Tooth .. on ‘nisif | ‘nisif ‘nipa ' 
Lip ae Fs | ‘luluf | ‘luluf | ‘ibon 'kluta ' 
Shoulder “a ‘be:naf hanuf bla:s ‘ 
ee 3 ‘nimaf ‘nimaf ‘lim ‘lala ‘ 
Hand .. .. | ‘ama ‘nimaf ‘niman anan | ‘lima ‘lim ‘tane , 
Finger .. + ‘kluluf ‘niman 'fuan ‘lien "hu: ' 
Breast .. .. | ‘Ralas ‘basaf ; ‘susuf | an'sao ‘Raras ‘hiru ‘mata 
Belly .. .. | ‘tacten ‘tacief ‘teif "ka:bu "ka:bu 
Liver .. ‘atef ‘atef ‘ate 
Thigh .. os ‘pusuf ‘pusuf pan | 
Knee es tuf tuf ‘koeti “nuril 
. er ee | Om ‘hasf ‘haef ‘aie ‘koe'tamt 
Sky i -. | ‘Ipan ‘nendg ‘nenu ‘tunan | la'lehan ‘sohar | 
Sun ‘ -. | ‘Web ‘manas ‘manas ‘bro ‘lelo 
Moon .. .. | ‘bulan ‘funan ‘funan ‘pula ‘hula 
Star ‘a .. | ‘badun ‘Rfo:n ; ak’ fun| fa'kunan ‘fitu *hitu 
Wind .. | ‘ayin ‘anin ‘anin ‘ant ‘gelu 
Rain... .. | ‘wlan ‘ulan ‘ulan ‘uda ‘uran 
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PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES OF TIMOR 








Tetum Mambai. Galoli. Makasai. Waimaha. Bunak. 
| | 
| | 
‘ema | ‘atu | t'to:bu ‘anu | kt | ‘em 
"febo | "bwthin | ba’bata tufu'rat | and'ata | fana 
la'bartk | ‘loba ita’ baut | ‘mata'ki ali‘ana | "mea’gal 
la'bartk’ feto | ‘loba ‘bwihin | ba'bata’anan | tufu'rat'mata | ali’ana | ‘mea’gol'fana 
and'ata | 
‘aman | ‘ama ‘ama(n) ‘baba ‘ba‘a ‘ama 
‘nan | ‘ina ‘ina(n) ‘ina ‘ina; "w% me 
maun | ‘kaka ‘bo:u(n) "kaka "bau ka: 
‘alin ‘alt ‘ali(n) ‘naka ‘wart | ‘alt 
'bicin | "kaka ‘ine | ‘aka(n) "kaka tufu'rat | ‘wa‘in | ‘nana 
‘alin ‘feta | ‘ali ‘bwthin ‘ali(n) ba'bata | ‘noko tufu'rai | ‘wari ans'ata | ‘fanan 
‘la‘in mo'mane ‘sau(n) ‘asukat | ‘lakin ‘mone 
‘fen au'hine | ba'bata | tufu'rat yin ‘fana 
‘Jan | ankau'loban tta'baul | “mata(’k0t) ali’ana | Im 
| ka'ke:nok 
‘ata | ‘ata | ‘ata | ‘anul | ‘ata | ‘ata 
‘klaman | ‘smaga | ma’nana | ‘suma | "hlaha | "he:gil 
‘isin | ‘lolon | ‘isin | ‘anu'bere* | ‘tse | gtck 
‘ulun | ul | "garen | ‘da‘e | ‘wulrt ‘gubul 
'fu'uk | ul | ‘gare ‘rI:n | "da‘e ‘asa | “wulu ‘rat | ‘adu 
‘rents | ‘ulu'ren | ve:(n) ‘bitikat | ‘waste’an ‘gubul’re 
‘matan | mat | ‘matan ‘nana | 'matan | ‘gidal 
‘i:mur | ‘aclur | ‘a-mur ‘muntkain tur’ kat ‘fala 
‘thun | “abun ‘s:bun | ‘nubukai | “nen ‘4g2 ; ‘gaga 
na'na:l | ‘laman na'na:l | ‘ana’mata ma ‘dobu 
‘nehan | "nipa | ‘ntcis ‘wast | "nthan "4g9 
‘thun ‘kulit ‘thu ‘litan "thu ‘lit ‘turukat ‘nde ‘Rult "14g 
'Rba:s | ‘kba:s "kba:s ‘fahilat ‘basa’lia ‘kabas 
| , 
‘liman 'kabon | ‘lima { ae | ‘lima(n) ‘tana’ afu ‘liman ne'hutu'don 
‘liman ‘tanen | ‘lima ‘lima(n) ‘tana ‘lebe ‘liman don 
‘liman' fuan | ‘lima’ buan | ‘lima(n)'buan | ‘tana ‘raga ‘lima ‘u:an ko'nagan 
‘hirus matan | ‘iru ‘mata | ‘irus matan "vIS0 ‘are | ‘idup 
‘ka:bun ‘bain | ‘abu(n) atu’ bere | "na‘in ‘gerel 
‘aten ‘ate ‘ate(n) ‘are ‘aten ‘aten 
‘sakan ‘kelen "saka(n) ‘ate ‘Rels | ‘sakan 
‘ain ‘tur ‘tulur | ‘e:n’tur | ate’bust tu'hent ‘gidt'tulur 
‘ain ‘ain ‘e:n'lehen ‘itt 'Rele ‘gidt'tane 
la'lehan la'lehan ‘lant lo: na‘lva "hd :twa 
‘bro ‘lela ‘lela | ‘watu ‘lara "hot 
'fuhan | "hula ‘hulan ‘uru | "waslo hul 
‘fitun | "hitu ‘ada fi ‘bere ‘tala hun 
‘anin ‘gelu ‘anin ‘gawa ‘ire bel 
‘udan ‘usa ‘usan ‘at ‘ud? ine 
‘Man, * Big man. 
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English. Kupang. West Timor. | Vaikenu. Belu. | Tukudede, * 
| | | 
| | | | | Be 
Water . | ms | oud | "de | be: | e 
Cloud . | ‘napen | ‘nopel | ‘nipu | *habu | ‘shar 
Thunder ‘lotas | na*'loto | ‘ura ‘tuka 
Dew | tan | ‘tant ; akuen | lu'ma: | wa: ‘dida’e 
Day . | ka'de:dey ‘nendg | ‘nena ‘loro ‘achin ‘vaiat 
Night . | "kduman | "fat(en) | fai | ‘kala ‘rai ‘buta 
Fire | at | ‘at | ‘at ‘at ‘apt 
Smoke ‘ | ‘at ‘masu | ‘at ‘masu ap’ 'masu 
Earth . | “(k)dale | nat | ne’zana ‘vat ‘vai 
Mountain | "neten | 'neten "hoho ‘lau 
Valley | nana‘ | ma’neset ‘leman 
River | “pa:lun | ‘ndel | ‘nde | 'ma:ta ‘loan 
Shore ‘nan ‘namo ‘tasi _ninin ‘tast ‘ibu ‘tast ‘ibo 
Sand st'laen ‘sna:en ; ‘a:fu\ sa’naen | ‘rat ‘hene | ‘vat ‘henek 
Stone | ‘ba:tu *fa:tu | ’fa:tu | 'fatuk ‘hatuk | 
Grass hun | ‘ma‘u gun 
Road .. | ‘lalan | ‘lanan | ‘lalan dan 
Garden . | ‘klapa | | ‘Tele ‘roku 
Tree | | "hau | "hau | "kai 
ie | na‘ ‘hau 'na‘o | ‘kat ‘rua 
Branch | sba:ken | “hau te’la‘in | "kat ‘ota 
Root | | ‘ba:‘af | ‘hau ‘ba‘an | ‘kat ‘ramu 
Trunk | | uf | "hau ‘nono | ‘kai ‘lolon 
Flower . ‘tuna | "hau fula | "kai "hetit 
Fruit | fuaf | "hau fuan | “kat "hu: 
Fish . | ‘than ‘tka | ‘tka | ‘tka 
Eel ; al ‘elu | ‘tune | ‘balaer 
Buffalo ; | ‘asu | bt’zael | bt’zae | ka’rau | kar'bau 
Pig ‘bachi | 'fa:fi | 'fa:fi "fa:hi | “ha: 
Bird ‘manu | ‘manu | "manu | ‘manu | ‘manu 
Fowl ‘manu | manu'nar® | ‘manu'nai ‘manu | ‘ma'nam 
Dog | wat ‘asu | ‘asu ‘asu | ‘asu 
House | “wma | “umel ‘ume ‘ume | ‘sda 
Roof | nah ‘umin ‘tetu | ‘soa “hutus 
Wall ‘nikit ‘nikat | ‘did ‘lolon 
Door ‘eno ‘eno | da'mat 
Mat | ‘(k)nehe ‘nahe ‘nahek | ‘bite 
Fence aay | "hahan | ‘“lato(n) 
Gold . | Lil'mea ‘nont ma'na:tu’| ma'na:tu' ‘muraka'mea | ‘Is ‘me 
Silver .. | Al’ muti | ‘none’ muti | ‘non"’ muti | ‘muraka'muti | ‘os ‘butt 
Sword .. | smi | ‘sunt | ‘surtk | hok'ra:t sa’n:a 
War -. | ‘masu ma'nu:a | ma'kenat | hatuda'ounu | ‘humii 
| 

















*“ The princely bird.” 
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TIMOR LANGUAGES.—Continued. 


PEOPLES AND 


LANGUAGES OF TIMOR 





| 





| 
Tetum. | Mambai. | Galoli Makasai. | Waimaha. Bunak. 
| ' 
| | 
| | | | | 
be:, we: ‘era we: | ‘tra | ‘wat al 
‘sabat | "natas | nunu'deu | ka:'lo:ha ‘taho 
‘vai ta’rutu ‘vat’ 'boka | ‘tugur ‘moa ‘dugu ‘namu ‘nora | pan'tui 
maho' be | gt’dt:da | wa: waru'wira wa: | di:da 
‘bron | ‘lela ‘lela ‘watu | ‘lara | ‘guel 
'kalan | ‘nami ‘hada | ‘henin | "gamu | “degu ‘ene 
‘ahi | ‘apt | i’ma:rin ‘ata ‘daha ‘39 
‘ahi ‘sua | at plea | t'ma:rin ‘asu | ‘ata ‘teuru | “daha 'nasu ‘ata "batak 
‘vai | ‘vat | ‘rea ‘moa ‘rea ma:k 
'foha | ha: | “huhun | umu'rafa | ‘wuku Ipwas' gene 
‘vai ‘tetu; | ‘vat mu'luan | ‘rea ‘kribas | ‘soba ‘rea ‘lua ‘Ip'tama 
‘mo:ta | e'md:ta | “meta | "wair ‘meta s9:l 
‘tasi ‘tbun | ‘tats ‘ibun | ‘tast ‘tbun ‘mett ‘wali *hasalai ‘nini | mo'gaga 
‘vai ‘henek | €'go:r ‘dadean | dana’kini ‘hasalai ‘sele’gal 
‘fatuk | “hatu | *hatu ‘afa ‘watu hal 
‘du‘ut | ‘guru | con | ‘muni *hae | uct 
‘luron | ‘luran | ‘salan | ‘sa | ‘dala ‘loran 
‘p's | ‘namu | ‘tina | ‘ama "basa | ma: 
‘a | ‘at | ‘at | ‘ate | "Rat | ‘otel 
‘at ‘tahan | ‘at 'no:ra | ‘at ‘von ‘ate ‘asa | ‘kat ‘vat | ‘tel ’no 
‘ai ‘sanak | ‘at ‘tolo | ‘at ‘sana | ‘ate ‘stka "kai ‘la‘an | ‘dtel ‘sanak 
y | j 
‘ai sd | ‘ai ‘ramu | ‘at ‘amut | ‘ate ‘amu ‘kai ‘kaka | ‘otel ‘getel 
tos ‘hun i | eixn , ’ | , 9% , ’ 
4 Hoon | ‘at lala | ‘at ‘lolon ate ‘lala kat ‘mou tel ‘bul 
‘ai ‘funan | ‘at ‘hetun | ‘at *hunan | ‘ate 'fuhu "kai ‘hunu ‘dtel ‘gubuk 
‘at ‘fuan | ‘at huan | ‘at 'huan | ‘ate ‘isu | ‘kat "ua ‘atel ‘go 
‘than ‘tka | ‘tan | ‘aft | ‘tka ‘tka 
‘tuna | e'rist | ‘tuna ‘wasu | ‘tuna _ al’ga: 
ka'vau | ‘ara'bau | ka'vau ‘ara’bau | kara’bau ‘a:pa 
fa:hi | ha:hi | *ha:ht | "bai | "wan ‘sael 
‘manu | ‘manu | ‘manu ‘asa | ‘manu | ‘tte 
‘manu'aman* | ‘manu'aman* | ‘manu'aman* | ‘asa'nami | ‘manu'ama* | ‘tte ‘gal 
‘asu | ‘aus | ‘asu ‘defa as | ‘sabi 
‘uma ‘um | "uma ‘oma ‘uma ‘dou 
‘wma ka'kulak | ‘um ‘sulu | ‘uma huhun ‘omu gi‘aubu | na’aulu do:"a: 
‘didi | ‘ligar | "sidt | "sidt "stdt ‘didi 
‘da'matan | sal'mata | "konan | ‘ahan ‘ite’mata ‘tasu 
‘biti «bit | i'tma | ‘biti pil 
‘lutu | "Tuto | ‘Tutu | “detu ‘lutu ‘hele 
‘mu:rak ‘os 'me:ran | ‘laun |‘ gi:mir | ‘osa ‘me ‘tumel ‘bule 
‘Isa 'mutin | ‘os ‘mutin | ‘sa bu'butt | ‘dawa ‘buttk | ‘9sa e’bu:ti ‘tumel ‘belis 
‘surik | ‘suri | ‘obi | si: | ‘beu | ka‘tana 
funi | ‘best | ‘huni ‘sala | ‘wona | tal 
! 


| 
| 





4“ Father’ or “‘ male” bird. 
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English. Kupang. | West Timor. Belu. Tukudede, 

| | 

| | 

| | | | 
Chief . | la’ hili ‘ustf, ‘nat | “ustf | ‘liu'rat am' bei 
Good . | ‘banan | na'leko | na'leko ‘diak bé’loi 
Bad . | dart da:t, mau'finu | ka na‘leko leuf te bé'loi 
Big | ‘tuan, ‘ina —| ‘naik | ‘natk | bat | ‘a‘e 
Small ‘ana ‘ana | ‘ana; ka'liko | 'ki:‘tk bé’ru:ma 
Long ba’la:tas ma'nanu ma'nanu ‘na:ruk bé’na:ru 
Short . | ba'da:en ‘pala‘ ‘balu ‘ba:dak bélé’ko 
Hungry - | ‘lubu | natn'’naha | tain'naha sé’la 
Thirsty ‘menu bu'ra 
Sleepy ‘sesa | ‘lupu | "ena 
Black ‘mitay | 'metan ‘meta ‘meta 
White ‘muti ‘mutt ‘muti "buti 
Green mu'matan ‘mate ‘matel ‘matel ma'gorob 
Yellow .. ‘Runis ‘mala ge’me 
Variegated ma'lulat | “brikat 
Strong ma'tant | ma’tani | *facrtis 
Ask | -adan® | tan (Malay) | ‘to:ti ‘nege 
Beat | ~Es9 | ‘tepo | ‘bonit 
Bring . | ‘nint | -at | neki’ne ma ‘0:4 mai 
Buy | ‘sosa sds 'sosa | sds 
Carry | ‘apu | ‘neki ‘nau a:d 
Cough "kode ’ba:ha "ba che ‘ms ar ka'mahu 
Dance ‘tidan | ‘hafso: ‘dansa® | ‘bidu ‘hudt 
Desire | koman ‘lomt ma'na:ra 
Die ‘mate ‘mate ‘mate | ‘mate ‘mate 
Do | tao ‘toa, 'mI‘e 'mI‘e ‘punu 
Drag | “hela da:d 
Drink | '-inu | inu | -tnu | ‘hemu ‘enu 
Eat | ka | ‘u‘a | ‘-aha | ‘mauen 
Fall | ‘lea | ‘mafia | ‘maf | | bé'lais 
Find | -a'pent ‘eto 
Forget ‘nt:kan | -ap’nt:kan | ‘beigu 
Give ‘bele | fe: | fe: | fe: ne: 
Go | ‘lako | ‘nao | nao | ‘boa la: 
Goin .. | ‘tama | ‘tama ‘tama | ‘tama ta:m 
Go out putt ‘pn | pat sat® 
Hear miy ‘nen ‘nena | pels 
Jump ‘pulu rak'leti | tak'leti hak’ soit hé'ti:ku 
Kill . | “‘puan, ‘dati ’-es9 ; ‘bisa ‘lala ‘tahe ‘hora ‘mate 
Know | ‘tana | ‘ahin | -a’hi:ne | pé’na: 
Laugh | ‘mali | ‘mani | ‘mani | hain'nasa ‘malt 
Lie down, sleep | ‘mini; ‘ninos | ‘tupa | "tupa | ‘taba ‘ena 
Live ‘nolt | ’ma:nt | ‘ma:nt ‘MIUrIS ‘mourt 
Look for ‘-utin ‘nami ‘nami ‘lett 


® Prefix 





conjugation is indicated by a “hyphen. 
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TIMOR LANGUAGES.—Continued. 
Tetum. Mambai. Galoli Makasai. Waimaha. Bunak. 

i 
‘dato ‘dato ‘aran | "vata ‘dato ‘data H 
‘diak kode ‘lalan | ‘vau "hia ‘lat 
'la'diak ‘ba' kode ta’‘tak | noko'vau | de'hia | ‘adel 
bo:t ‘tun ‘wakt | bere’kama ‘alk ‘masak 
‘Ri: ‘tk ‘loba kent | kaulat de'ha:na | kal 
‘na:ruk ma'na:ru ‘na:ru | ‘asan | 'nacru ‘legul 
'ba:dak bé'loka ‘ba:dak ‘digar ‘bete ‘ba:dak 
hain'laha bain’ belo -ab‘la ‘faha ‘laha ‘eze’ label 
hain'rok ‘e:no | na’bra: t'vaha ‘re'2 | "uba9: 
‘pba "be ‘rena ‘ta‘é ‘nero | “malat 
‘metan ‘meta _ ‘metan ‘meta ‘meta ‘gusu 
‘mutin "butt | bu’ buts ‘butik | ‘buto | ‘be:lis 
‘modok | "mara | ma’maso | ‘lumu | ‘matak | "uga 
‘modak | ge’me | ma'mara | ‘lumu | 'krizri | 'Ri:nur 
ma'kerek ‘tada | sa’su:rat | ‘kerek ‘gere 
‘rosak ta’nega | fo'rtis | 'bera | *fo:rtis | fa:lta® 
‘usu 'kebein | ‘sett | ‘sett | usu | ‘nego i 
‘haku ‘bobu | ‘hehas | ‘basi | ‘bara gwe ; 
‘adi mai ‘wid ma | 'o:di ‘gaf'mau | ‘att ‘ha: gi'del man | 
‘sasa ‘alii | ‘tehu | 'sa4 ‘masa 
di | wid | ‘ala gaf | ‘ats ‘dt: | gt'del 
‘me‘ar mras | ‘mahu ‘ort ‘vast ‘tute } 
‘bidu; ‘tebe ‘bidu ‘lore waur ‘lore | ‘tebe i 
ha'ka:rak gé'la: | "mut "ka:vrak | ‘ka:ra ’ka:rak i 
‘mate ‘mast | ‘mate ‘umu ‘mata | "hese 
‘halo "pun | “una | “gine la: gat | 
‘dada | ret | ret ret | ret | ‘sati 
‘hemu ‘enu | “enu | ‘gehe nu | "hage | 
ha: ‘u‘an ‘nawa a: i 
‘manu mu‘dou ‘manu | ha'desa ‘taba | ‘topo j 
‘hetan et | ‘etan ‘vata | “heta ‘gasal i 
ha'luha mé'li:gu ab‘li:nu | ‘nilu le'ntha | doe’nth 
fr: ne: | me: | ‘dant wa: nege 
ba: la: ‘la‘a ‘la‘a ‘laka mal i 
‘tama ‘tama ‘tama ‘la‘a‘mau | nat mané 
sai® lau sais maisi ‘na‘a mal 
‘rana pe'li:k ‘dahar | "wali ‘deni | ma:k, t'lek : 
hak’ soit lik'lele ‘akat | ‘ge‘ele | ‘netu | he t 
‘sho puim'pwi:l ~ege(n) | ‘guta ‘haha | 'ga:la 1 
ha'tene ‘tada nau ‘wa‘en ‘nelu | ‘tada 4 
hamnasa gé’nt-la ‘malt “ta mali ‘pala 
‘tba hae | ‘ena ‘ta‘e ‘nero ‘malat 
‘mouris ‘moL:r | ‘mourt ‘lafu | ‘laha ‘u: 
buka ‘nae ‘saga | ‘haga | ‘lau | ‘gagal 
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English Kupang. | West Timor. Vaikenu. Belu. Tukudede, 
Lose nain 'neku ‘tula, ‘tuil 
Moan na'nr ‘ba:na 
Open fer ‘se: ft ‘la‘e 
Plant ‘sena ‘tana 
Put bie ta’o ‘post 
Quarrel . | ke’yapa ma'bana | mati is’tort bun'r9: 
See . | ‘-eta, ‘tinay | at | 'tisa pe’ ner 
Show -a'lile to'mant 
Sing | ‘belt si: | sé: ha'nanu | ma'lore 
Sit ‘dada tok | ‘taka me'de:ri 
Speak . | a, ‘teka, '-olan | -‘uab, tek | “wab ‘bo‘a 
Steal | ‘naka ‘bat | -a'baka pé'na‘o 
Think mse tat’last | tain'nau 2'lara 
Throw . | ‘saley "pa:lin | "pa.lin ‘tia 
Wash | | ‘paso, ‘safe | ‘fase ka'has 
Weep ‘lilu tat, ‘kae | kae ‘tants ‘seu 
Wrap up | ‘ainu -a"‘a:mu | | ki'bila 
One ‘Mesa ‘MesE ‘esa | “tda "19 
Two ‘dua ‘nua | ‘nua | ‘wea | ru 
Three ‘tilu ‘tenu | ‘tenu | “to:lu | “teclu 
Four a:t | ha: | ha: | ha:t pat 
Five | ‘lima ‘nima | ‘numa | ‘lima ‘lima 
Six | ‘eney ne: ne: | "nen ‘vive’ nes? 
Seven . | a ‘hitu | "hitu | "hitu "vove'ru 
Eight . | ‘palu |’ fanu | ‘fanu | ‘walu ‘vove'te:lu 
Nine | ‘sipa "stfo | ‘sto | 'sta ‘vove' pat 
Ten ‘syulu ‘wd‘es | bossa sa'nulu | sa’gulu 
Eleven .. | ‘syulu ‘esa | ‘wo'es im ese | bo"es im ese | sa’nulu resin | sa’gulu ‘grest 

| ‘ida "189 
Twenty . | buk'dua ’ba‘a'nua | bo"nua —'ma'nulu | sa’ gulu'koim 
Hundred . | “yatus ‘natun | ‘natun ‘atus ‘atu 
Thousand . | ‘lihu | ‘nifun | ‘nifun ‘rithu | ‘rihu 
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Tetum. Mambai. Galoli. Makasai. Waimaha. Bunak. 
‘lakon ‘lako an'ta | ‘malu ‘tha a’tjint 
ha'lertk ge'ri:sa rilu'lin vat'dod) 

‘lke ‘lae ‘le ‘lesu ‘loke. ul 
'kuda ‘ta:n *kuda saun "kuda hut 
rai ‘tut ‘aha ‘hava vat "hil 
‘baku ‘malu ‘bobo'ran a’la:lo ta’ base ‘bara’mi gwen 
ha're kit'bo: ‘Iga ‘ena "yitu ‘ga'sal 
ha'tudu nekit'bo: ‘sus ‘kina "ine ‘dimil 
ha'nanun mo'lore ‘sani ‘leu ‘sant ‘dahur 
tur mi‘ dei at’ret mit ‘toe ‘diat 
ha'teten ‘dalen hi’ebun ‘llin ‘che dale 
‘na‘ok peé’na’o ‘na‘o ‘la ‘mana ‘bint 
ha'nain bem'ligu ‘2:tes ‘gere ‘dimil 
‘tuda ‘tha "ese ‘lian ‘vibe ; 
‘fase haes "hase ‘bani "ISe "ha:s 
‘lanis ‘seru ‘tanis ‘tar ‘tani ‘ala 
‘falun bil ‘baka "boka sa‘boko ‘gabok 
‘ida ‘td (a) ‘nehe “wu Se: wen 
‘rua ru i'rua bo'la‘e ~rua *hilion 
‘to:lu ‘te:lu t'telu lo'litu ~'telu "gonion 
ha:t pat i'ha:t lolo’ha -ha: “gonal 
‘ima ‘lime t'lima ‘lima ~lima gin’ set 
nen "hohon'ida 'ne:n ‘daha -'nen ‘temol 
‘mtu "hoho'ru ihitu ’fitu ~hitu *hitu 
‘walu "hohs'telu ‘hau ‘afo ~"kaha ‘alu 
‘sta "haha' fat t'sta ‘stva -'sta ‘ste 
sa’'nulu sa’gulu sa'nulu ‘yuru ba'se: ‘Ss 
sa'nulu ‘resin sa’gulu'resin | sa'nulu ‘esin | “ure ‘sivu ba'se ‘résin ‘seg? ‘le:st 
‘4 ‘td ’ se: wen 
ma'nulu sa'gul hat'ma | ma'nulu ‘ruru l'sla‘e base'ruo ‘saga'nilon 
‘atu ‘atus ‘atus ‘rasa‘u ‘atus ‘atus 
‘rihu ‘rthu ‘rihun ‘rthun ‘u | "rihun ‘lihun 
A. CAPELL. 


(To be continued) 
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The ‘ma:mu also had the power to change shape, usually for the purpose of 
deceiving or eating human beings; they are said to have killed and eaten many 
lonely travellers. The majority of ‘ma:mu stories, while ancestral, are not sacred. 
Some, however, are doubtful. The men have several sacred ‘ma:mu stories, and a 
ma:mu ‘inma centred round ‘ga:bi ‘Ma:mudu. These stories seem to be based 
largely on fear, the ‘ma:mu possessing great power. It is only rarely that an intended 
victim escapes, usually a native doctor, or some particularly discerning person. In 
two stories, however, the birds and animals whom a man had befriended came to 
his assistance and killed the 'ma:mu. 

The following four texts illustrate typical ‘ma:mu stories. 


1. ‘wadinga ‘guduy ‘go:ga ‘wogal'ga:dira. ‘nayu ‘ga:ndi ‘iri ‘ya:rindala 'nayu 


man one meat spears/takes. sees stone sharp/lying down sees 
‘na:gula = ‘ga:dira. ‘waru'gudara ‘njinara ‘miruy'guduna 
looks at it takes. fire/makes sits down with one spear-thrower 


‘ga:ndi'bina ‘njinara '‘ba:runu 'go:ga. ‘ga:dji ‘erini ‘ga:ndinga ‘eringa 
stone/that sits down cooks meat. spear sharpens/with stone/sharpens 


‘wogara’wogara’wogara. ‘erina ‘manjiri ‘wogara ‘ga:ndinga ‘wogana ‘wadin 
cuts/ cuts/ cuts. sharpens/throat cuts with stone cuts man 
‘meririnu. ‘minmaygu ‘manjirira ‘wadi ‘bana. ‘ba:ra ‘ya:lgunu ‘go:gayga 
dead. woman throat (cuts) man that. cooks eats meat 


‘duyera ‘yalguni, 
mixes up eats. 

General Translation. One man spears meat and takes it along. He sees a 
sharp stone(a) lying down (on the sand) ; he looks at it and takes it. He makes a 
fire, and sits down with one spear-thrower and that stone ; he sits down and cooks 
his meat. He sharpens the spear with the stone, sharpens it and keeps on cutting. 
He sharpens it, cuts his throat with the stone (b), the man cuts it and is dead. The 
woman(c) cuts his throat. She cooks that man and eats him, mixes all the meat up 
together and eais him. 


Notes.—(a) The stone was of the same type as the flints which are found lying 
in the sand in various places among the dunes around Ooldea Soak. 
(6) The stone slipped and cut the man’s throat. 
(c) The devil-woman (‘ma:mu) had turned into a stone when she saw 
the man coming. She changed into a woman again to cook and 
eat him. 
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A. A female ‘ma:mu, 





B, A male ‘ma:mu, Cc. A tall thin ‘'ma:mu woman, 


A. A conventionalized redrawing of a female ‘ma:mu lying down, by 
an old woman named ‘Wiriga, aged about sixty years. The original is 
8 in. by 6 in., being drawn on brown paper with white chalk. 

B. A redrawing of a male ‘ma:mu by ‘Wiriga. The original is 8} in. 
by 7 in., being on brown paper and drawn with white chalk. 

C. A redrawing of a ‘minma'ma:mu'darga (woman/'ma:mu/thin) by 
‘Wiriga. The original is 5} in. by 3 in., being drawn on brown paper with 
white chalk. 
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2. ‘minma 'lidala ‘nayu ‘di:di ‘guyga’waraygu 'nayu ‘minma ‘gu:rira 
woman goes along/sees_ girl young sees woman married 
‘nyinant ‘di:dt ‘gunan'dara. 'minma ‘guyga'waraygu 'wodanu, “ ‘gangara 
sitting down boy little. woman young says “ Sister 
‘di:dt ‘gunin'bala ‘ganin'dagu ‘ju:wa.” ‘minmaygu ‘wodanu, “ '9rwa 
boy little/that to play with give.” woman says, “ Yes 
‘ga:dira.”  ‘minma ‘guyga'warayu ‘ga:njini ‘di:di 'gunanba. ‘minma 
take him.” woman young keeps _ boy little. woman 
‘gorivara ‘biday ‘go:gagu. ‘minma ‘guyga’waraygu ‘ga:dira ‘bunbunda 
married goes away/for meat. woman young takes quondongs 
‘gambu'guduba ‘dunu ‘minma ‘guyga’wira ‘nanbira ‘buyanji ‘nanbira 
on other side puts them/woman young dances _ hits dances 
‘buyanjt ‘mula = ‘buyu 'merindanu. ‘'minma ‘guygawara ‘gunera 
hits on nose/hits makes dead. woman young takes the guts out 
‘ba:ru'ya:lgula ‘wolarigu. ‘minma ‘gu:-ri’ra:rayu ‘ya-la'gulbera 'burdu 
cooks /eats runs away. woman married comes back can’t 
‘nayu ‘muyada. ‘a:rigulu: ‘nayu ‘banayga ‘nayada “ 'buygula ‘ba:ru 
see (him)/night time. blood sees on sand sees “ Hit cooked 
"ya:lgula ‘muna'liminali(a) ‘wolariy.” ‘minma ‘gu:rivara ‘ula’woniy. 
eaten _ little baby (?) gone away.” woman married cries. 


General Translation. A woman, a young girl, goes along and sees a married 
woman sitting down with a little boy. The girl says, “ Sister, give me that little 
boy to play with.’”” The woman says, “ Yes, take him.’’ The young woman keeps 
the little boy. The married woman goes away for meat. The young woman takes 
quondongs, puts them on the other side ; the young woman dances, hits him, dances, 
hits him, hits him on the nose(d) and kills him. The young woman removes his 
intestines, cooks him and eats him and runs away. The married woman comes 
back, can’t see him; it is night-time. She sees blood on the sand; “ My little 
baby has been killed, cooked and eaten; and she has run away.”’ The married 
woman cries. 

Notes.—(a) This was the meaning given by the informant ; the word however 

was not met with in another context so its meaning has not been 
checked. 


(6) The expression ‘mula ‘buyu is often used in such a case, but ‘mula 
does not always mean literally ‘‘ nose.” It may then refer to almost 
any part of the body where a hard blow would be fatal. 


3. ‘wadingu ‘bidala ‘nayu ‘didi ‘njinan'dala ‘ga:bi ‘da:la ‘buygula. 
man goes along/sees little boy/sitting down/ water playing with. 
‘wadingu ‘ambura ‘gulban'djinanji ‘waru 'gudanu 'go:gal'dunu. ‘di:di 
man nurses takes home fire makes meat/puts. little boy/ 
‘wodanu, “ ‘njinan'da:gu ‘waru'gudanu ‘go:gal'dunu.” ‘di:di ‘gunandu 
says, “ Sit down fire /make meat/put.”’ boy little 
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‘gingir'mana ‘wadi'bina ‘wads ‘ba:rni ‘go:ga'ba:rna. ‘di:di ‘gunandu ‘ma:muygu 


chokes man/that man cooks meat/cooks. boy little devil 
‘ba:ru'ya:lgula ‘wia:'riggula. ‘njinara ‘bidala ‘nayu ‘wadingu ‘bidala'bidala 
cooks /eats finished. sits up goes away sees man goes along 
‘nayu. ‘minmaygu'di:di ‘wadi ‘ginginda ‘ba:ru ‘wanira ‘go:balay (or 

sees. woman/boy man native doctor/cooks throws in fire. 

‘gubalay). 


General Translation. A man goes along and sees a little boy sitting down playing 
in the water. The man nurses him, takes him home, makes a fire and puts meat on 
it. The little boy says, ‘“‘ Sit down, make a fire, put on meat.” The little boy 
chokes(a) that man, cooks the man and cooks the meat. The little boy devil cooks 
and eats and finishes. He sits up and goes away ; he sees a man and goes along. 
The ‘“‘ boy-woman ”’(b) sees the man; the native doctor(a) cooks him, throws him 
into the fire(c). 


Notes.—(a) ‘gingin usually means native doctor; but, as in the first instance 
(‘gingir’mana) here, it frequently in the women’s stories refers to 
choking. 


(6) This was really an old ‘ma:mu woman who turned into a little boy 
when she saw people coming—probably taking advantage of the 
natives’ affection and liking for little children. 


(c) This was usually done to ‘ma:mu when caught by the native doctor— 
they were killed by being thrown into the fire, but were never eaten 
by people who were not ‘gingin (‘kinkin). 


4. ‘ma:mu ‘bidala ‘ma:mu'guduba 'ja:ldira ‘ga:diygu ‘bidala ‘burnuyga 
devil goes along/devil/another/ calls to top goes along/in tree 
‘da:din ‘ingan. ‘gulbara ‘yacrinjt ‘bidala ‘da:dint ‘ingani. 
climbs playing about. goes back lies down goes away/climbs plays about. 
‘gulban = =‘ya:rinjt. ‘ma:mu'gudubu ‘bidayu ‘wadingu ‘woganu ‘ga:dinga. 
goes back/lies down. devil/another/ goes along/man spears in head. 
‘ma:mu ‘gudu'baygu ‘burdu ‘yurini ya'na:liwa ‘djina ‘wonara. ‘nayu ‘wadi 
devil another can’t find comesalong tracks follows. sees man 
‘djina ‘wonara. ‘wadingu ‘ma:mu ‘guduba ‘woganu 'na:gura 'wonara ‘wadiyngu 
tracks follows. man devil another speared sees followed man 
‘ma:mu ‘ga:dira ‘gudanu ‘ma:mu'bina 'ma:mu 'na:gula. ‘wonanu 
devil speared put in fire devil/that devil sees. follows 
‘ba:rari(du). ‘wadi 'yu:ra 'ya:rig ‘ma:muygu 'na:gula ‘wonanu'wonara. 
long way. man camp lies down/devil sees follows. 

‘wadi ‘gungun ‘ya:riy. ‘ma:muygu "na:gula ‘badanu ‘badara ‘ma:mu 
man asleep lying down. devil sees bites bites devil 
‘ya:lgun ‘da:lira. ‘gulbara ‘gulbay ‘gu:ragu ‘gulbay ‘gulbara 

eats on head. goes home/goes home to camp goes _ back 
‘ma:mu'go:ga "juyu. 

devil/meat gives. 


HH 
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= clitoris 
"————— vulva 


A. A female ‘ma:mniu. 





B, A thin male 'ma:mu, 


meat 
meat hanging from top 
of tree 


‘ma:mu climb 
from bough to bough 








ee ‘ma:mu camp with 
wind=break — 
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[Legends to Figures on next page.] 
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General Translation. A devil goes along, calls another devil and goes along and 
climbs to the top of the tree, playing about. He goes back and lies down, goes 
along and climbs up, playing about. He goes back and lies down. Another devil 
goes away ; a man spears him in the head. The other devil can’t find him, he comes 
along and follows the tracks. He sees the man’s tracks, follows them. He sees that 
the man has speared the other devil, he follows and sees that the man has speared 
that devil and put him in the fire. He follows for a long way. The man is lying 
down in camp ; the devil sees him, keeps on following. The man is lying down asleep. 
The devil sees him, bites him, cooks and eats (part of) him. He carries him back on 
his head to camp. He goes back and gives (the others) the “ devil meat ’’(a). 


Note.—(a) This means the kind of meat eaten by the ‘ma:mu. 


There are various descriptions of ‘ma:mu. Some are like men, but much taller 
and larger ; some when seen from behind sitting down, look like huge birds. Some 
are like shadows and can be seen only by the native doctor. All have ears and very 
long sharp teeth with which they bite their victim—usually in the stomach or 
abdomen. Some present day ‘ma:mu carry crow-bars. The women seriously stressed 
the need for caution should one by some chance be alone after dark. One said, 
when trying to describe a ‘ma:mu, ‘‘ You might be sitting by the fire one night, all 
alone ; you look up and think, ‘ Oh, that’s Lizzie coming to see me ’—but really I’d 
be long way from here.’’ For this reason the women like to keep together at night, 
and if it is necessary to leave the camp they rarely do so alone. 

The ‘ma:mu and the ‘gordi (or ‘gordi) are sometimes confused. A ‘gordi is the 
soul or spirit which inhabits the body during life, and is released during sleep and 
after death. For a short period however the spirit is referred to as ‘ma:mu’gordi, 
owing to the belief that a ’ma:mu takes away the ‘gordi of the newly dead person. 
The following text demonstrates the above. 

‘gordi ‘biday. ‘di:di ‘gungunba ‘ya:rinji. ‘gordingu ‘bidala ‘nayu 

spirit goes along. child/ asleep lying down. spirit goes along/sees 

‘mandjir ‘ga:diyu ‘gulbara = 'gadalba ‘da:rba'dunu. ‘minmaygu 

gets takes away/goes back hole (in sand) puts into. woman 





[Legends to Figures on previous page.] 

A. A redrawing of a female ‘ma:mu—('minma'ma:mu'bulga, woman/ 
‘ma:mu/big)—by a middle-aged woman named ‘Anamba. The original 
is 5} in. by 2 in., being drawn on brown paper with white chalk. 

B. A redrawing of a male ‘ma:mu—('wadt'ma:mu'darga, man/"ma:mu/ 
thin)—by ‘Anamba. The original is 6} in. by 1} in., being drawn on brown 
paper with white chalk. 

C. A redrawing of a “‘ ‘Ma:mu tree ’’ referred to in a story set out in the 
vernacular (number 4 of the four texts illustrating typical ‘ma:mu stories). 
The original was drawn by Maudie (n.n. ‘Albunara), a young woman who told 
the story, on brown paper 6} in. by 3 in. with white chalk and red lumber 
crayon. 
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‘gulbara ‘burdu'na:gula ‘djina ‘yu:rint ‘burdu'yu:rini. ‘mi:rani(a) 
comes back can’t see tracks looks for can’t/find. calls out 
‘di:diggu. ‘mama 'minmaygu ‘wodanu “'di:di ‘wi:a ‘burdu'yu:rani.” 

for child. father woman tells “ Baby gone can’t/find.” 

‘wonara ‘ya:rira ‘gulina ‘qi:di ‘gordi ‘ulanji. ‘ba:lumba ‘mama ‘bagara 
follow lie down hear baby’sspirit crying. his father gets up 
‘wonara ‘nayu “'ma:mu ‘gordingu 'di:di ‘yai:ugu ‘gadalda ‘da:rba'dunani.” 
follows sees “ Devil/ spirit of child mine _hole put into.” 
‘gulbara =‘minma 'wodanu “'di:di ‘gadalda ‘njinara ‘ulanji.” ‘waruda: 


goes back woman tells “ Baby hole sitting crying.” fire-stick 
‘mandjir ‘biday ‘ula'ga:dinjt. ‘bidala ‘gulini ‘gordi 'me:rani(a) 
get go away crying. go along hear spirit calling out 


‘balaru ‘muya'ringula. ‘bidala ‘ya:ranji ‘ulanji. ‘bagara ‘bidanji 
that one. getting dark. go along lie down crying. get up go away 
‘gulint ‘ma:mu'gordt(b) ‘mi:ranji ‘didadara ‘wadingu ‘rabida ‘woganu 
hear  devil-spirit calling out long time. man rabbit spears 
‘bidala ‘ma:lu ‘woganu ‘ga:bigu ‘gulbay = ‘ga:bi Ss ‘na:gula 
goes along/kangaroo spears to rockhole goes back/rockhole sees. 
‘bidala ‘waru'gudara. ‘minmaygu ‘ga:bi 'bidala ‘mandjir ‘wadiygu 
goes along fire/makes woman water goes along/gets man 
‘go:ga ‘ba:rni. ‘minmaygu 'ju:dunu ‘wads ‘ga:bi ‘djiganu ‘go:ga 
meat cooks. woman shelter/makes man water drinks meat 
‘mandjir ‘ba:lant ‘ya:lgula ‘urdi ‘djuygula. ‘ya:ranji ‘djindu'ringula 
gets breaks eats on tree hangs. lies down sun comes up 
‘bidala ‘ga:bi ‘manmara ‘gulbara ‘wadt ‘ga:bi ‘juygula. ‘waruda: 
goes along/water gets comes back man _ water gives. fire-stick 
‘dunami ‘bidanji ‘ga:hi'guduba. ‘bidala = ‘yacrinjt ‘djindu'ringula 
put go away rockhole/another. go along lie down sun comes up 
‘bidanjt. ‘da:rya 'djina ‘na:gula ‘wonara 'woganu ‘bidan ‘yu:ragu 

go away. cat tracks see follow spear go along/to camp 
‘bidala. ‘ga:bi = na:gula ‘wandira 'bidala ‘dunu ‘galala 

go along. rockhole see leave it go along put (camp) dinner time 
‘ga:bt ‘manmara ‘gulbara ‘njinant ='minma. ‘wadi'bina biday 
water gets comes back sits down woman. man/that goes away/ 
‘go:gagu ‘bidala ‘rabida'woganu ‘gulbara ‘nayu 'minma ‘bi:ga 
for meat/goes away rabbit/spears comes back sees woman sick 


‘ga:rinjt = =—‘ma:mu'gordingu ‘du:ni ‘badami. ‘gulbara ‘da:bira, 
lying down devil-spirit in stomach bitten. comes back asks, 

* ‘ouls: ‘minma 'nju:ra "na:gu?”’ ‘minmaygu ‘wodanu, 
“ (lit. Listen)/woman you what’s wrong?” woman says, 
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“ 'yaiulu ‘du:ni ‘bi:ga.” ‘wadingu ‘nayga'ra:nt ‘minma 'bala'riggula. 

os in stomach/sick.” man native doctor woman that/gets 
‘biday = ‘guliy ‘ma:mu ‘ulanji. ‘wadingu ‘bidala ‘yanamara 

better. go away hear devil crying. man goes along/malleehen 

‘gu:riva ‘wonara 'na:gula ‘yu:ra'duygula . . .(c) 

looks for follows sees camp/puts ... 


General Translation. A spirit goes along. A child is lying down asieep. The 
spirit goes along, sees it, gets it and takes it away ; it goes back and puts the baby’s 
‘gordi into a hole in the sand. The woman goes back, can’t see the child, looks for 
tracks but can’t find them. She calls out for the child. The woman tells the father, 
“ The baby is gone, I can’t find it.” He follows, lies down, hears the baby’s ‘gordi 
crying. (The baby’s) father gets up, follows and sees, “ That devil put my baby’s 
‘gordi into a hole.” He goes back and tells the woman, “ That baby is sitting in a 
hole crying.” They get a fire-stick and go away, crying. They go along, hear that 
spirit calling out. It is getting dark. They go along and lie down, crying. They 
get up and go away and hear that spirit calling out for a long time. The man spears 
a rabbit, goes along and spears a kangaroo. He goes back and sees a rock-hole. 
He goes along and makes a fire. The woman goes away and gets water, the man 
cooks meat. The woman makes a shelter and the man drinks water ; he gets meat, 
breaks and eats it and hangs (the remainder) on a tree. They lie down and the sun 
comes up; the woman goes along and gets water and comes back ; she gives water 
to the man. They take a fire-stick and go away to another rockhole. They go 
along and lie down; the sun comes up and they go away. They see cat tracks, 
follow them, spear the cat and go along to camp. They see a rockhole, leave it, go 
along and make camp at dinner-time ; the woman gets water, comes back and sits 
down. That man goes away for meat; he goes away and spears a rabbit, comes 
back and sees the woman lying down sick, bitten in the stomach by the devil-spirit. 
He comes back and asks, ‘“‘ You, my woman, what’s wrong?” The woman says, 
“T am sick in the stomach.” The man is a native doctor, and the woman gets 
better. They go away and hear the devil crying out. The man goes along, looks 
for a mallee hen, follows and sees it and makes camp... . 


Notes.—(a) This word usually means “ dead ”’; but as here it was translated 
as ‘calling out,” the informant being quite definite, the latter 
meaning has been kept. 


(b) The term ‘ma:mu'gordi is often applied to the spirit of the deceased 
when taken away by the ‘ma:mu. In this story a certain confusion 
appears to exist, which could possibly have been remedied had 
the informant (a young woman) had a better knowledge of English. 

(c) The final part of this story describes only the everyday hunting 
life of the man and woman and as it is of some length, has been 

omitted for the sake of brevity. 
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The women thought—but were not certain—that, during life, the ‘gordi lives 
at the back of the head, just above the neck. They did not commit themselves, 
remarking cautiously, ‘“‘Some people say.” 


After death the ‘gordi stays around the main camp, for a time, then goes away 
into the Spinifex. One woman said that the old people had told her that sometimes 
in the Spinifex when few people were about, the spirits of the dead came and sat 
round fires by distant rockholes. Since the Mission Station was established at 
Ooldea, the belief has spread among the natives that the ‘gordi goes, for a time at 
least, to the sky ; most who believed this were not certain of the ‘gordi’s ultimate 
home, but a few thought it led a life similar to that of the ‘ma:mu, attacking human 
beings.15¢ 


Many of the stories dealt with the women’s everyday life and hunting activities. 
Some of the informants would relate only this type of story, and told it with every 
sign of great enthusiasm. Throughout the story, as mentioned under the heading 
“ Every-day Life,” interest was never known to flag, the topic in question having 
such an important place in their lives. The following two texts demonstrate this 
interest. 


1. ‘minma ‘bidala ‘wadingu ‘njinant. ‘bidala "ya:rinjt. 
woman goes along/man sitting down. go away together lie down. 
‘go:ga ‘wogara ‘ya:lguni ‘bidanjt ‘ya:rira. ‘bidala ‘durda ‘duya'riyanji 
meat spear eat go away lie down. go away big mob meet 
‘njinara ‘go:ga'ya:lguni ‘ga:bi ‘manani. ‘ya:rinjt 'ju:dununi ‘wandini 
sit down meat/eat water get. lie down shelter/put leave it 
‘waru'badani ‘gudara’ya:rinjt. ‘bidala ‘njinara ‘bida'lini ‘ya:rinji. 
fire/make two/lie down. go away sit down go away lie down. 
‘bidanji ‘ga:bi'guduba ‘bidal’djigara. ‘waru ‘gudara ‘gambandala. 
go away rockhole/another/go/drink. fire make _ hot day. 

‘wildja ‘ba:waru ‘wandira 'njinant ‘njinara. ‘ba:waru ‘ya:lgunt. 
wurlie (make) cook leave it sit down sit down. cook eat. 
‘djindu'ringula ‘bidanji ‘ya-lguni 'njinant ‘gudara ‘gungun ‘ya:rinji. ‘ga:bi 
sun comes up go away eat sit down two sleep lie down. water 
‘manmara ‘djigir. ‘bidala ‘yuru'budat ‘ju:dunu ‘waru'gudara ‘undtr 
get drink. go along camp/halfway shelter/make fire/make smooth 
‘njinara. ‘ba:wara ‘ya:lgula ‘ya:riva. ‘djindu'ringula ‘bidala. ‘wi:arigu. 

sit down cook eat lie down. sun comes up go away. finish. 


General Translation. A woman goes along and (sees) a man sitting down. 
They go away together and lie down. They spear meat, eat it, go away and lie 
down. They go away and meet a big mob; they sit down, eat meat and get water. 
They lie down, make a shelter, leave it and make a fire, and those two lie down. 


156 This is an example of the confusion on ’ma:mu’gordi spirit concepts found among the 
women. See further mention of this aspect under a previous heading ‘Ma:mu. 
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They go away, sit down, go away and lie down. They go away to another rockhole, 
go and drink water. They make a fire; it isa hot day. They make a wurlie, cook 
meat and leave it and sit down for a while. They cook meat and eat it. The sun 
comes up; they go away, sit down and eat. Those two lie down and sleep. They 
get water, drink it and go away. They camp half-way, make a shelter and a fire, 
make the sand smooth and sit down. They cook meat, eat it and lie down. The 
sun comes up and they go away. Finish. 


2. ‘da:walba ‘ba:baya ‘wonani ‘magalda ‘da:rba'dunu. ‘minma 'yulera 
wallaby dog chases gum tree gets into. woman chases 
‘woda'bana(ya) ‘ba:ldara ‘ga:da'mani ‘da:walba. ‘gunanu ‘dibindunu. 
club/that hits head/gets wallaby. takes guts out/shuts up with 

‘ga:bidjt ‘minayga ‘wogant. ‘baygara ‘ma:la ‘minaya 
stick. small wallaby in nest’ spears. kills kangaroo rat/in nest 
‘wonryga ‘wogani ‘gunant “andal'djunani ‘dibin'’djunant. 'g0:ga 
digs spears takes guts out fasten up again with stick. meat 
‘ba:rni ‘ya:lguni ‘ayguringu. ‘wolila ‘minmayga ‘gandruni ‘baygara 
cooks eats hungry. white lizard woman stamps on kills 
‘gandrunt ‘gunant ‘guna 'mandja ‘woniy ‘dibin'djunu. 
stamps on takes guts out guts gets throws away/shuts up with stick. 
‘ba:rni ‘gulbara ‘ya:lgunt. ‘windaru ‘gandru'mindjani ‘gunanu 
cooks comes back/eats. small animal/stamps on/gets takes guts out/ 
‘dunu ‘gunanda 'mandjir ‘woniy. ‘dibindunu ‘gulbant 
take guts get throw away. fastens with stick goes back 
‘gulbi'barnu: ‘ya:lguni ‘anguringu. ‘waiuda ‘magalda ‘bubanji ‘gunanu 
goes back/cooks eats hungry. opossum gum-tree lying _ takes guts 
‘andaldunu ‘gulbay. ‘gulba(ra) ‘ba:rnu ‘ya:rira ‘ya:lguni 

out shuts up with stick goes back. goes back cooks lies down eats 
‘ayguringu. 
hungry. 

General Translation. The dog chases a wallaby which gets into a gum-tree. 
The woman chases it, hits it with that club, gets the wallaby’s head. She removes 
its intestines, fastens it up with a stick. She spears and kills a small wallaby in 
its nest. She digs a kangaroo rat from its nest and spears it; she removes its 
intestines, fastens it up again with a stick. She is hungry ; she cooks and eats the 
meat. The woman stamps on a lizard and kills it ; she removes its intestines, gets 
them and throws them away. She goes back, cooks and eats it. She gets a small 
animal (‘windaru, a marsupial of a species unknown), removes its intestines, takes 
them and throws them away. She fastens it with a stick, goes home hungry, cooks 
and eats it. (She kills) an opossum lying in a gum-tree ; she removes its intestines, 
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fastens it up again and goes back. She goes home and cooks it, lies down hungry 
and eats it. 

The following text refers to the women’s belief that the ‘geniga (‘keniga), native 
cat, chases not an animal but its shadow: 


‘genigaygu ‘valida ‘yulera ‘wonanu ‘gangu'riyngula ‘wolaru ‘wonanu 
native cat rabbit chases chases shadow runs away chases 
‘dida'dara. ‘go:ga'bina ‘wolariy ‘gumbera. 

long time. meat/that runs away /hides. 


General Translation. The native cat chases a rabbit, chases its shadow; it 
runs away ; the cat chases it for a long time. That meat (rabbit) runs away and 
hides. 


This text concerns the mirage ; the women say that when one scoops up a little 
sand and throws it in the direction of the mirage, the latter (which appears like rising 
smoke) comes closer. It never, however, comes right up. 


‘minmaygu ‘yu-ra ‘gudubayu ‘bidala ‘nayanjt ‘buju ‘wadi ‘ya:ranji. 


woman camp another goes/away sees smoke man lying down. 
‘ambaga'ambagaygu ‘gada ‘wodant = ‘dzinbil’gangu 

mirage (?) “smoke ” (lit. head) lifting up mirage 

‘gada'wodani. ‘minmaygu ‘bana’dunani ‘yu:ra ‘ilarin'da:gu ‘ya:'bidala. 
smoke/lifting up. woman sand/throws camp closer comes. 
‘payanji ‘yu:ra'ma:  ‘bara'renjs. ‘minmaygu ‘bana'duygadi ‘yu:ra 
sees camp coming long way off. woman sand/throws camp 
‘tlarin'da:gu. ‘bidala ‘ya:riy. 

closer. goes away lies down. 


General Translation. A woman goes away to another camp; she sees smoke, 
a man lying down. A mirage, the smoke lifts up its “ head,” mirage—smoke rising 
up. The woman throws sand; the camp comes closer. She sees the camp coming, 
a long way off. The woman throws sand ; the camp comes closer. She goes away 
and lies down. 


Totemism. 


The women did not appear to take much interest in their totems. A woman’s 
totem could be discovered, but in spite of persistent enquiries no stories concerning 
them could be found. One of the informants was a kangaroo woman, ‘ma:lu, but 
the only kangaroo stories she knew were in reference to hunting activities. The 
women were not interested in their Cult Totems; but the possibility is admitted 
that with a longer stay among these people more could be discovered in this respect. 
The following table gives a selected list of totems allocated to certain informants, 
together with totemic allocation. 
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Informant’s Informant’s 
Name. Name. Totem. Cult Totemic 
(English.) (Native.) Allocation. 

Polly ‘Gugam’beri ‘ma:la (kangaroo rat) ‘O:rdala ‘ga:bi (North- 
east) 

Maudie ‘Albu’nara ‘da:ya (native ‘Gulbi-na (North way) 

‘geniga cat) 

Lorna ‘Ulandunu ‘jagala (mallee tree) "Krangibi (?) (South 
Coast 

aa ‘Wiriga ‘mtyart (mountain devil)| ‘Mina 

Nina — ‘bara’ gabudu (gum tree) | Laverton 

Molly ‘Unandji ‘miya (ant) "Minana ‘ga:bi 

Freda \m. | ’Pudana ‘yanamara (mallee hen) | —— 

Ruby fd. ‘Rubina, or ‘kabitji (little wallaby) | Ooldea ('Juldi) 

‘Anigari 
Dosie (half a ‘da:ya (native cat) Karoonie 
caste) 

Rosie "Da:da ‘ma:lu (kangaroo) ‘Pilbun 

Susie | ‘Njilbina ‘geniga (native cat) ‘Ga:lga ‘ga:bi (North) 

Lizzie | "Mandu ’ Julana Kalgoorlie 





Several of the women had tree totems ; the following is the only text concerning 
a woman’s totem which could be obtained. The informant was from the south coast 
(but of western origin). Her name was Lorna Moore (of the ‘jagala, mallee tree, 
totem) born at ‘Krangibi on the South Coast ; her father was an elder born in the 
’'Mand3indzi country to the west. Another woman (the wife of an extremely reliable 
informant, ‘Manmari) had a tree as a totem, ‘bara’gabadu (species of gum-tree). 
She came direct from the west. 

‘yagala ‘mangula 'ga:dir 

mallee tree/gets takes away/puts_ sits down 

‘burnu'gudu'bayu ‘njinalli ‘dargu’walay. 

tree /another sits down cries. 


‘dunu ‘njinara ‘wa:gini. 
“ growls at it.” 


General Translation. A mallee tree(a) gets (a smaller mallee tree), takes it 
away, puts it down, sits down and “ growls at it.” The other tree sits down and 
cries. 


Note.—(a) The informant said this was a mallee tree, but other informants 
usually called it a mallee tree root. 


It is probable that the women (particularly those from the western region of the 
Great Victoria Desert) possess separate totems which are altogether apart from 


those obtained at birth and discussed under a previous heading. If this is so, it 
wil] open up a new aspect of totemism hitherto unrecorded. 
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Further mention of totemism and its various forms and its effects upon the life 
of a woman, have been set out in a preceding section of this paper. 


Ceremonial Life. 


Important in the social life of the camp is the ‘“‘ play about ” ‘imma, or non- 
sacred ceremony. In this both men and women take part, the children and younger 
men having their own. These ‘imma are frequently held during the evening, and 
usually last for two or three hours. There is no special significance attached to 
these, and they are purely social in character. For example : 


‘inmagu ‘waru ‘gudara. ‘"ja:ldiy 'wadi ‘durda 'minma'durda ‘ya:la'bidala 
for ‘inma fires two. call men many women/many come 
‘ingay ‘da:rbu'buyu. 

sing beat. 


General Translation. Two(a) fires (are ready) for the corroboree. They call 
many men, many women, to come and sing and beat(b) time. 


Notes.—(a) Possibly ‘gudara here has its normal meaning of two extended to 
mean “ many.” 
(6) While men usually beat the ground rhythmically with a short 
baton (a stick), the women sit with legs close together and beat 
between the thighs with the open hand. 


Women have by no means a minor réle in the sacred life of the mon. They 
figure largely in the men’s mythology—there are many female ancestral beings, and 
groups of women owned by ancestral men. Women are said to have been responsible 
for the original use of the stone in circumcision. This is mentioned in the men’s 
myth concerning ‘Minma 'Di:di, a grey bird whose cry is ‘di:di:. She is connected 
with the increase of snakes, in which ritual the women may perform their own 
ceremony. In this myth the following song was sung when a girl was taken to be 
cut. 

‘wadzira ‘njibi ‘gundana ‘wad3zi'ralu ‘gudal'bani ‘mara ‘bala'bala. 

hymen blood when cut hymen cutting it hand good(a). 


Note.—(a) I.e. make it good, “ don’t go wrong—cut it well.” 


Before the male novices were carried to the circumcision “ table,” the women 
had left the ‘inma ground ; they could hear the youths crying out in pain from having 
their foreskins burnt off with the fire-stick. The Ka’laia mob of women and the 
‘Di:di woman who had come in to Wat'gula 'ga:bi listened and were sorry. These 
women had already been initiated by being cut with a sharp stone flake (‘ka:ndt) ; 
they threw one of these, which they were carrying. It went straight into the hand 
of the initiator ; he saw what a good stone it was and used it, thus reducing the 
painfulness of the operation. This was the introduction of circumcision with a 
stone—it is important that it was the women who introduced it. The ‘ka:ndi 
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was carried by the women when catching carpet snakes—it was used to cut up a 
snake which had been cooked in hot ashes. 

Several of the men’s sacred relics resemble metamorphosed female ancestral 
beings. In the rites in which certain of these relics are used, women are “ driven 
along ’’ by the men, playing a part in the ceremony, although they do not know the 
ritual. They also take part in certain increase rituals and attend the first section of 
‘inma associated with “lesser ’”’ ancestral beings, such as ‘Bi:ra. 

The following text refers to the boys’ initiation. 

‘minma ‘durda ‘erga'beri ‘ya:rira ‘ulanji. ‘di:dt ‘ulburugu ‘balaru 

women many on ground lie down crying. boy initiate that one 

‘mudi'mudi ‘ya:la'liganji ‘ya:la'lingula ‘mandjira. ‘waru 'elun'dant 

runs along comes along comes along gets him. fire put out 

‘waru'dayi. 

fire-sticks. 


General Translation. Many women lie down on the ground crying. That man 
comes running along, comes along and gets the novice. The fire is put out(a) and 
the women throw fire-sticks. 


Note.—(a) The meaning of this is not certain, only the literal translation being 
given by the informant. 


On the circumcision ground, before the novice is brought in, the women of both 
generation levels have a certain part to play. Those of the novices’ generation level 
advance dancing from a certain point towards the large fire beside which the boys 
will presently be cut. As they dance they shuffle their feet, making deep grooves 
in the sand; they advance a little distance, then retreat, advance again and again 
retreat—this is continued till they almost reach the fire. They then dance away 
backwards. They sing all the while (according to women informants) the following 
song : 


‘wala ‘da: ‘mi:ndt ‘du:rga ‘ba:ra'ba:ra 
walking round all the time mulga tree “ bushman sugar” long way 
‘wola'du ‘mi:ndt ‘du:rga ‘ba:ra’ba:ra. 


walking round all the time mulga tree “‘ bushmen sugar’ long way. 


Note.—Obviously no general translation of this can be given; the informants 
could say only that it referred to the Spinifex country: 


As these women dance away from the fire, another party of women, some distance 
away on the other side of the group of spectators, throws fire-sticks towards them 
over the heads of the people. They are joined in this by a number of children and 
youths. All except the initiated men then rush back to the main camp. 

In some cases, when certain sacred rituals are to be performed, the women are 
driven away from the main camp for a period—perhaps for the whole afternoon. 
On other occasions the men leave the camp; they utter a peculiar wailing cry, and 
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the women must immediately lie down in their wurlies or shelters beneath blankets 
or mats. The men repeat the cry to herald their return. 


Apart from this the women are not permitted to attend nor even approach a 
men’s sacred ‘inma. A woman was speared at Ooldea two years ago; she had 
unknowingly crossed the track over which one of the most sacred objects had passed 
a day or so earlier. The women decline to discuss the men’s secret life and the 
objects associated with it. They say only, ‘“‘ Man business,” and invariably change 
the subject at once. 

The ceremony of the girls’ initiation has been referred to above. Although 
men take part, it is one of the most important rituals in a woman’s life. The women 
have fewer rituals than the men, their life being centred more around the telling of 
stories and ancient songs. Most of their rituals deal with love magic. 

There is however an important exception to this. The women possess an 
interesting sacred object, which has been handed down to them from ancestral 
times. It is called ‘tjukubi ‘sanba, or ‘tjukubi 'janbara, and is black of unknown 
composition, shaped like a double-pointed fish hook sharply pointed at each end. 
This object is kept in great secrecy and is hidden away when not in use; it was 
said by a male informant to be a snake, or possibly a penis. During the ceremony 
associated with it, it is placed on a bed of bushes, just as the men’s sacred objects 
are placed, and is meditated upon and sung in the same manner. It is possibly 
associated with the Black Goanna, ‘Gid3zina or ‘Angada, because of its reference to 
these ancestral beings in the songs sung.15’ It is ritually shown to newly initiated 
girls and visiting stranger women, and is also used in love magic. Following are 
two of the songs associated with it. 


1. ‘wara ‘kuluna ‘janbara ‘gidzina ‘marumbt'marumbt ‘janbara. 
fire run along (the ‘sanba) Black Goanna black (the ‘sanba). 
2. ‘janbara ‘gidzina ‘jand 3ada. 


(the ‘sanba) Black Goanna too many trees. 


Love Magic. 


As far as could be discovered from exhaustive enquiry, this is the only type of 
magic practised among the women at Ooldea. When a grievance arises between 
two or more women, the question is settled usually by a fight. Several of the women 
seemed to dislike one another, and would become silent and sullen when they met ; 
in such a case they would avoid one another. 


The women knew of the men’s love magic. They remarked that a man would 
obtain some of a girl’s hair, “ sing over it, and make him plenty mad*5*; then she 
after him all the time.’’ They did not know the songs. They knew also of ‘tulu 


187 As is observed among the men, the goanna (of different species) has assamed too an 
important part in the secret life of the women. 


158 That is, to make him emotionally excited. 
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magic ; though the informant here showed extreme caution, not committing herself 
until she discovered that a little was already known. The version given was the 
same as that described by the men, but the women know only the one use of the 
‘tulu. Aman, they said, would come up to a woman while she was rabbiting, saying, 
“ You and me go for walk?” If she declined, he would be angry and say, “‘ Very 
well, I’ll do something to you.”” He would await an opportunity and practise ‘tuls 
magic. The only cure for the ensuing illness was to have coitus with the man ; 
otherwise, they all insisted, she would certainly die. 

The women have their own rites and ceremonies of love magic. The most 
important of these is the Carpet Snake Ceremony ; the informants gave as the reason 
that this large snake is “ big, like an erect penis.”’ It is called ‘tjukaba ‘inma ‘gunia 
(the word ‘gunia being substituted for ‘murundu or ‘gunuy'guru, all names for the 
carpet snake) and has associations with the ancestral past. In this ceremony, which 
is held in the afternoon, white head-bands are used and tobacco plays an important 
part. However, the ’Gunia ‘inma and its accompanying songs have been mentioned 
under the main heading of Love Magic. 

A couple of the women denied at first that there was any need for love magic. 
They said that a woman who wanted a man would “ go bush, give him ‘nj#:ra (vagina). 
He say, ‘ that very good,’ and by and by these two married.” 

Love magic, however, is usually thought necessary and is generally practised. 
Sometimes the ‘sanba—mentioned above—is used ; more often the white head-band, 
laden with magical power, is worn while the woman sings. 

Sometimes the woman’s singing makes a man come to her, but on arrival he 
does not want her. She sings again so that he “ can’t go very far,”’ and he returns 
to her. In such a case the affair is usually transitory, not entitling either to call the 
other “‘ fancy girl” or “‘ fancy boy.” Such intercourse as a rule takes place in the 
afternoon, that at night being an indication of a more permanent union. 

In one love magic ceremony performed in conjunction with men, the women 
dance in a squatting posture with legs wide apart showing the ‘nji:ra. The song 
chanted during this ceremony is associated with a ‘tjukabi woman called ‘D3i:bada. 

The following four texts refer to love magic. 


1. ‘minmaygu ‘bidala ‘banda ‘duygula ‘ilbings ‘sngara 
woman goes away white head-band puts on name of song sings 
‘ja:ldini ‘wadi'bina. ‘wadi'bina bi'larint ‘du:ninga. ‘ingara 


calls man/that. man/that “ shining like glass”’ on chest. sings 
‘minmaygu ‘ja:ldini ‘bidana ‘ja:ldira ‘wolariy ‘minma. ‘gula'gulaygu 
woman calls goes along calls runs away woman. man wants her 
‘womr ‘wolariyu. 

chases run away together. 


General Translation. A woman goes away and puts on a white cloth head-band ; 
she sings the ‘s/binji(a) song and calls that man. That man wears a pearl shell on 
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his chest. The woman sings and calls, goes along and calls and runs away. The 
man wants her. He chases her and they run away together. 


Note.—(a) The word ‘ilbinjt is a collective term for the practice of love magic 
by either men or women. It is used over the whole Desert region, 
and may be found in adjacent tribal countries. For example, an 
informant Dibana, a Dieri aborigine, knew the word which he 
pronounced ‘ilbind3i and translated as “ singing woman.” He had 
learnt an ‘tlbindz: rite and the associate songs from Loritja and 
Pitzandzara people at Alice Springs. This will be discussed at a 


later date. 
2. "wadi ‘alindara ‘gulbay. ‘minmaygu ‘ingara 'jilbindji ‘yala'wodanu. 
man north way goes. woman sings name of song come/says. 
‘wads ‘du:nt ‘guraygula ‘yala’gulbay. 


man/ stomach sick wants her comes/back. 
General Translation. A man goes away northwards. The woman sings the 
"jilbindji(a) song, telling him to come (to her). The man is sick in the stomach ; 
he wants her and he comes back. 


Note.—Pronounced ‘jilbindji, ‘ilbinji or ‘ilbind3i. 


3. ‘minma ‘inma ‘ingani ‘wadi ‘rabida ‘bidanji. ‘minmaygu ‘inganji ‘wadi 
woman song sings man for rabbit goes. woman sings man 
"yala’gulbay ‘ya:rira ‘galgali ‘duna ‘wadi. 'minmaygu ‘bidala 
coming/back liesdown sick inside man. woman goes along/ 
“ja:ldiy ‘wadi ‘yu:ragu ‘ja:ldiy. ‘wadiygu ‘wodani “'yatulu ‘wogani ‘ga:diynga 
calls man _ to camp calls. man says =2 spear with a 

‘wogani ‘nju:ra ‘yaiuna ‘ingara ‘gu:rant ‘yaiulu 'wandi 
spear spear you me sing husband I don’t want (to be) 
‘njurana.” ‘minmaygu ‘wodanu, “ 'njucra ‘ya: ‘njinant.” ‘minmanga 
to you.” woman says, “You (and) me sit down.” woman 
‘ingara ‘gu:rani ‘wadi ‘wolarig ‘ga:ringi. ‘minmaygu ‘ya-rira 
sings for husband man runs away “mad.” woman lies down 
‘iganjt ‘wadi ‘ya:la’gulbera 'ya:riy. ‘minmaygu ‘wadi ‘guduba 'ingara 
singing man comes/back lies down. woman man another sings 
‘govant ‘ja:ldiy. ‘wadi 'gudu 'minma ‘wadi ‘yala'gulbay. ‘wadi 
for husband calls. man first woman’s man comes/back. man 
‘grt ‘wanmal ‘wadi 'guduba ‘ingara ‘jaldiy. ‘balaru ‘wodanu, 
husband her own man another sings calls. that one says, 
“‘nu:bali ‘njinans.”’ 
“You two sit down.” 


General Translation. The woman sings a song; a man goes away for rabbits. 
The woman sings ; the man comes back, lying down feeling sick. The woman goes 
along and calls the man to her camp. The man says, “I would be speared(a). 
You sing for me, I don’t want to be your husband.” The woman says, “ Come 
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and we will sit down.”” The woman sings him for a husband; the man runs away, 
“mad.”(5) The woman lies down and sings and the man comes back and lies down 
with her.(c) The woman sings for another man, calling him for a husband. The 
woman’s first man comes back. A man, to be her own husband, another man, she 
sings and calls. That (first) man says, ‘‘ You two fellows sit down ; I don’t want 
her.” (d) 


Notes.—(a) This probably refers to the ritual performed during the marriage 
ceremony, in which the husband is speared. 


(b) The informant translated the word ‘ga:riygi as ‘“‘ mad” although 
more correctly it should be “ angry.” 

(c) That is, he is forced to copulate with her through the power of the 
magic. 

(d) The effect of the love magic on a reluctant man or woman is only 
temporary in duration. 


4. ‘wadingu ‘ingara "ja:ldig. ‘minma ‘rabida ‘biday ‘wadingu ‘malayga 
man sings calls. woman for rabbits goes away man behind 
‘inga ‘ja:ldiy. ‘minma ‘ya:la’gulbara ‘da:bira “ 'gulini ‘njucra 

sings calls. woman comes/back asks “ Tell me (lit. listen) you 

‘na:gu ‘ingara 'ingara ‘ja:ldiy?” ‘wadiyga ‘wodanu, “ 'njucra ‘ya:li 

what for sing sing’ call?” man says, “You and me 

‘njinant.”” ‘minma ‘na:rinjt ‘bt:ga'gada ‘wadingu ‘ga:njina ‘balaru. 

sit down.” woman lies down head-ache man keeps _ that one. 

‘wadingu ‘wandtra ‘biday ‘ralidagu ‘minma ‘bagara ‘wolariy. 

man leaves her/goes away for rabbit woman gets up runs away. 

‘wadingu ‘valida ‘wogara ‘bidala ‘da:ya ‘wogara ‘gulbera ‘burdu 

man rabbit spears goes along/cat spears comes back/can’t 

‘na:gula ‘minma ‘wi:a ‘ya:ranjt. ‘go:ga ‘duygula ‘wandira ‘ga:bi ‘djigira. 

see woman not lying down. meat puts down leaves it water drinks. 

‘djina ‘yu:rint ‘minma ‘djina ‘wi:a ‘yucrint ‘burdu ‘yurini. ‘go:ga ‘bara 

tracks looks for/woman’s tracks gone looks for/can’t find. meat cooks 

‘wandira 'mi:ramt. ‘djina ‘yurini ‘djina ‘wi:a. ‘go:ga ‘gulbara 

leaves it calls out. tracks looks for tracks none. meat comes back/ 

‘mandjina ‘go:ga'dara ‘wonani ‘waruda ‘mandjir. ‘minma ‘djina ‘nayu 


gets meat/that chases fire-stick gets. woman's tracks sees 
“‘'na:ra'gudu ‘wolarigu’’ ‘wonani. ‘ya:rin ‘go:ga ‘ya:lgun ‘wi:a ‘da:ya 
“That way gone away”’ follows. lies down/meat eats finishes /cat 
*dunu. ‘minmaygu ‘ya:rira. ‘djindu'ringula ‘bagara ‘wonani. ‘rabida 
puts down. woman lies down. sun comes up gets up follows. rabbit 
‘wogant ‘minma ‘djinayga ('djina'naya). ‘minma ‘waru'wi:a ‘ya:riy (or 
spears woman's tracks sees. woman fire/none lying down. 


‘bu:ban'dala). ‘wadi 'mi:ray ‘go:ga ‘ba:ra ‘wonira ‘mi:rani. ‘ya:la'gulbera 
man calls out/meat that chases calls out. comes/back 
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‘go:ga ‘mandjir ‘wonani 'mi:rara ‘wonant. ‘minma ‘yu:ra ‘ya:rinda 

meat gets follows calls out/follows. woman camp lying down 
‘guduba ‘mi:rani ‘wandi. ‘muyayga. ‘wonani 'wonara ‘ya:riy. 

another won’t answer. night time. follows follows lies down. 
‘djindu'ringula ‘wonara ‘minma ‘yu-ra na:gula. ‘wonanu'wonanu. 

sun comes up follows woman’s camp sees. follows /follows. 
‘minmaygu ‘ga:li ‘djigara ‘wolarigu. ‘wadingu 'mi:ranji ‘minmaygu 'burdu 
woman water drinks runs away. man calls out woman won't 
‘gulira ‘wandin. ‘wadi 'djina ‘wonani ‘ya:rinji. ‘muya'ringu. ‘minmaygu 
answer won't. man tracks follows lies down. getting dark. woman 
‘gu:ra ‘ya:rinda ‘na:yu ‘goa'rida ‘wonara. 'mi:ranjt ‘minmaygu ‘gulira 
camp lying down sees again follows. calls out woman answer 
‘wandins. ‘wadiygu ‘wonara ‘ga:bi ‘djigara ‘wonani ‘djina. ‘minma ‘go:ga 
won't. man follows water drinks follows tracks. woman meat 
‘wi:a. ‘wadingu ‘'gududa ‘go:ga ‘ya:lguni ‘minma ‘duni  ‘‘angeri. 

none. man plenty meat eats woman stomach hungry. 

General Translation. A man sings and calls. The woman goes away for 
rabbits ; the man sits behind, sings and calls. The woman comes back and asks, 
“Tell me, why are you singing and calling? ’’ The man says, “ You and me sit 
down.”” The woman lies down, with a head-ache ; the man keeps that woman. 
The man leaves her and goes away for rabbit ; the woman gets up and runs away. 
The man spears a rabbit, goes along and spears a cat ; he comes back and can’t see 
the woman; she is not lying down. He puts the meat down and leaves it, and 
drinks some water. He looks for tracks; the woman’s tracks are gone; he looks 
for them but can’t find them. He cooks meat, leaves it and calls out. He looks 
for tracks, but finds none. He comes back, gets the meat, follows with that meat 
and a fire-stick. He sees by the woman’s tracks that she has gone “ that way.” 
He follows them. He lies down and eats meat ; it is finished, he puts the cat’s meat 
on the ground. The woman lies down. The sun comes up, the man gets up and 
follows her. He spears a rabbit and sees the woman’s tracks. The woman has no 
fire ; she is lying down. The man calls out; he chases that meat and calls out. 
He comes back, gets meat, follows her, calls out and follows her. The woman is 
lying down in another camp ; she won’t answer. It is night-time. The man follows 
for a time, then lies down. The sun comes up, he follows the woman and sees her 
camp. He keeps on following. The woman drinks water and runs away. The 
man, calls out, but the woman refuses to answer. The man follows the tracks and 
lies down. It is getting dark. He sees the woman lying down in camp, and follows 
her again. He calls out, but the woman won’t answer. The man follows, drinks 
water, follows her track. The woman has no meat. The man eats plenty of meat ; 
the woman’s stomach is hungry.(a) 

Note.—(a) The informant said that finally the woman came to the man’s camp 


and stayed with him; he had camped near her and was cooking 
plenty of meat, and she was so hungry that she returned to him. 
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Sociologically love magic is the most important aspect of women’s life and has 
received some discussion in the body of this paper, under “ Magic.” It constitutes 
a great part of their ceremonial life and consequently of their interests. Only after 
long work in the area and the making of genuine friendships could the conventional 
veneer be pierced and the true function of love magic revealed. This section of 
women’s life should be read in conjunction with that preceding so that some of its 
sociological implications may be observed. Its close association with ascetic con- 
cepts—which are normally apart from any sexual interests—is observed in the 
connection with the sacred relic termed ‘samba. The whole problem of feminine 
spiritual concepts, religious expression and non-secular interests at Ooldea will be 
discussed and set out later when we will present completely all the ‘tjukubi and ‘ma:mu 
texts and songs with their analysis. One thing however is clear that in this region, 
the erotic—among the women at least, either consciously or subconsciously—is a 
basis of their social order. 


Conclusion. 


Woman at Ooldea is by no means an insignificant person. Aboriginal woman 
was at one time represented as a humble and subservient being, looked down upon 
by the men. Religion was said to be the sole prerogative of the men, the women 
having no part in the ceremonial and sacred life of the camp. Later and less super- 
ficial investigation has revealed the falsity of such an assumption. As in other 
aboriginal communities, so at Ooldea woman leads a normal and well balanced 
life. She has her own special duties to perform, her own sacred and magical life in 
which man has no share. She has a part to play in some of the men’s ceremonies, 
as he has in some of hers (e.g. the initiation rituals of both sexes). 

To-day, particularly, woman at Ooldea leads a life of comparative ease. Her 
domestic duties are by no means onerous ; and, as has been mentioned, the supplying 
of rations by the Mission has led her to abandon such tasks as gathering seeds and 
grinding flour—occupations which formerly employed a large part of her time. 

As a person, she is as a rule bright, intelligent and independent ; she likes to 
laugh, to joke and to sing, and is usually good-natured to an extreme. But she 
resents anything which savours of coercion; and shows her displeasure either by 
sullenness or by a shrill torrent of angry words. 


The woman’s status in the camp is generally speaking equal to the man’s. The 
exceptions to this result from age distinction. A young woman is more likely to 
defer to a middle-aged or old man than to a younger man. A middle-aged or old 
woman exercises more authority and is accustomed to greater freedom in her actions. 

It may seem at first that the women are harshly treated in being so rigorously 
excluded from the majority of the men’s sacred ‘inma. It does not however appear 
sotothem. They do not dislike their enforced stay in the camp under their blankets 
during a men’s sacred ceremony ; the emotions aroused, of mingled importance and 
fear, are not unwelcome. They have too the knowledge of the men’s exclusion from 
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their own secret life. To them there is no thought of unfairness—there is “‘ woman P: E 


business ”’ and ‘“‘ man business,”’ each sex being paramount in its own sphere. The 
two may and do overlap, but the more important rituals and secrets in each belong 
exclusively to that sex whose property they are. The women have thus no feeling of 
inferiority in regard to religion; both types, although differently expressed and 


formulated, fulfil similar requirements, and belong to the one eternal Dream Time. 7 


The personal independence of the women cannot be too strongly emphasized ; 
most of them are extremely self-assured, although not offensively so. A woman 
treats her husband as an equal or (should she be for some reason annoyed with him) 
as an inferior. 


Not all the woman’s life is treated here. Much of it is dealt with in the main 
paper, under various headings, in conjunction with the life of the men. Even so, 
only a brief summary has been made, the details and the bulk of the data being 
reserved for later publication and discussion. 


(To be continued) 


RoNALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 








